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HON. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Secretary of the Interior 
Speaker, General Program, Thursday Night 
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O Virginia’s educators we 

extend a cordial wel- 

come — Thalhimers joins 
with all Richmond in wishing 
you a most enjoyable stay... . 
Visit our beautiful store! The 
many famous Thalhimer serv- 
ices are at your disposal, and 
this Fall, as always, Thalhimers 
stands first in Virginia fashion 
leadership. 








Fashions — Third Floor 
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Shopping at Thalhimers is 


An Edueation in Fashion 


THALHIMERS 


Broad St. — Between 6th & 7th Sts. 
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“Built on Value... 
Growing on Value!” 


Richmond’s store of REAL 
VALUES .. . offering 
smart things to wear... 
for men, women, children; 
also newest fabrics and 
lovely things for the home 
... always at prices decided- 
ly low! The store for 
thrifty folk! 
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This Store cordially invites 
the Educators of Virginia to 
shop and compare! You'll 
find here the high quality 
that good taste demands, at 
prices that are gratifyingly 
low. 


WAR) | AAS 
SRN PoE EINE 


Fourth and Richmond, 
Broad Sts. Virginia 











s! “The South’s Great Department 


ie Shoe Store—DABNEY’S! 


When you visit Richmond you will find 
“The South’s Great Department Shoe Store” 
is headquarters for all fashions below the 
ankle—for every member of the family! 

Here you will find five solid floors of 
smart shoes, and every pair, regardless of 
the price, is a shining example of Dabney 
right fashions and sound values! A style 
for everv taste . . a price for every purse! 





PABNEY & CO- FWiteneyvacohe 
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BROAD at FIFTH f 
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@ A Pew Basal Series 
of Work Type Readers 


THE New 
SILENT READERS 


By WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 
ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND and ewri Pape 
ETHEL MALTBY GEHRES Typ ter per 


School Requirements 


@ 


Pre-Primer: Tots and Toys Mimeograph Paper 


Primer: Pets and Playmates | Drawing Paper 
Book 1: Growing Up f 
Book 2: New Friends | Construction Paper 

Book 3: The Wonder World Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Book 4: Facts and Fancies 
Book 5: Whys and Wherefores 
Book 6: Scouting Through | Write for prices stating quantity 
Book 7: Pioneer Trails | desired 

Book 8: The Round-Up | 





Sandwich Wax, etc. 


, . @ 
May we send you complete information? ° 


ieee GUE EON COMPANY | | Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
Winston Building, Philadelphia 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
— ae FOR TEXTBOOKS qu 



































The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


Prin te rs College Annuals and School 


Catalogs are Our Specialties 


Let Us Estimate on Your : 
Next Publication (iets 


1430-2-4 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Fine Furs ~ 


ITH quality furs at 

the lowest price they 
have been in fifteen years, 
now is the best chance you 
have ever had to invest in a 
fine fur coat. 


Henry R. Haase, Inc. 


THE Fur SHOP 
Franklin at Fifth 









































T is logical to assume 
that when a bank is 
largest in its state and old- 
est in its city, it is unusually 
equipped to meet all of 


your requirements. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS | 
National Bank of Richmond | 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 














Welcome to Richmond 


and 


Berry-Burk Co. 


Specialists in Feminine 


Apparel 


Townley Coats 
Priced from 49.50 to 149.50 





Dresses 
Priced from 16.50 up 





Millinery 


Shoes 


Berry-Burk Co. 


Sixth & Grace St. 


Third I‘loor 
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ART «ceeno2 OMEGA DUSTLESS 
And Business Depressions | CRAYONS 


Economists agree that one of the chief causes of Makes a 
business depressions is over-production—that in- | Every Kes 
dustry has not adjusted itself to the increased 
output of the machine. piece of oe 
, white 
There is every reason to believe that, in order Omega , 
to provide more widespread employment, the | aii : 
hours of labor will be lessened. The result, of . ¢ ¢ Ow. . k 
course, will be more leisure for, perhaps, every- | Crayon : LY nar 2: —— 
body. 
Will this leisure time be a source of evil, or wane | 2 AFA 7 No grit 
will it be profitably used?—this is the question. | for stength / 44 poh | i 


clear, 


brilliant 


Schools should prepare NOW to meet the prob- | and : found in 
lems of the new day. One of the most important 15 ON ae an 
steps that educators can take is to maintain a evenness 5 ib, eons ag 
practical, teachable Art course. For there is no at tentene. Omega 
subject in the curriculum that makes possible the , NE Qa c 

‘ é rayon, 
more profitable use of leisure. 


PPOPPOGOOOOOOD D224 


Practical Drawing Books are officially adopted 
in Virginia and may be obtained promptly from 
your regular school book depository. 


Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the 
most exacting users. It has a consistency that 
makes it very economical. Is smooth marking and 
For further details about our books, is easily erased. 
our free service or our general sup- Ask for information or send for samples. 
plies, write to Chicago office. 


DD PPD PLP DDG PDD LOLOL ODP GLO DO OO GOOD OO 


PewvvvevvvrevertT 


Distributors 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY Virginia School Supply Company 
1408 West Marshall Street 


1315 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago RICHMOND, 2: VIRGINIA 
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Virgsma Engraving Gi 


avers-Artists-Desi 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


101 Governor St. RICHMOND. VA 


Easy Steps to Playtime iaonmee te 


List Price—$.16 
neal: eaten tae te | f Government in Virginia 
“Uspecially vaiuabie Ir SiOW pupils because O By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 


small vocabulary and high repetition. Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An Account of the working of the State, County and City 
etnenng in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 


~ ib by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
NEWSON & COMPANY “Should be "e pnt High “School. Editorial Viteinia Law 
73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. Register. 


A New Pre-Primer 























SPECIAL FOR NOVEMBER 
HEKTOGRAPH, letter size, complete with Ink and 
Sponge $2.4 
HEKTOGRAPH PAPER, 500 sheets 


DENOYER-GEPPERT _— 


, ’ SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Mars—GLOBES—CHARTS Raleigh, N. C. 


Designed by Educators 
Edited by Scholars 
Produced by Craftsmen ; C U B A & FL O RIDA F 
Spend Christmas in the Tropical Paradise—10 Days by Private 


W H in UREY Motor—Personal Lecturer—First Class Hotels Private Bath— 
° . JREY ‘ Same Tour February. 














= ona for EUROPE ee eine Claes Wotela $097 Sees 

Denover-G oy ; California, Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon. 

yer-Geppert Co. AMERICA —Panama Canal, NORTHEAST AND 
CANADA, Bermuda $150 up. 


2036 First St., N. W. Jashi eu 
9 First St., W Washington, D. C ie ae THOMAS TOURS Rock Hin, s 6. 
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so 
if 


Virginia Education Association | 
You are extended a | Walk-Over 
CORDIAL WELCOME 
to Richmond 


Southern Ceachers Agency || MAIN 
W. H. Jones, Gen. Mgr. | | SPRING 

Visit our Office - Use our Service ARCH 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade | 
CHANNING P. Hayes, Mgr. 












































WELCOME 


MAKE OUR STORE YOUR HEAD- | tioned Stvl 
QUARTERS WHILE IN RICHMOND | | Unquestioned Style 


a ° AIN SPRING* ARCH SHOES have a very distine- 
O ffic ial Jewelers and Stationers tive function . . . they do more than aid in re- 


To Leading Schools and Colleges storing abused, troublesome feet to normalcy ... 
‘ they actually prevent foot ills. Nor do you have to sacri- 


fice style, for many smart models are made with the 


L. fo. BALFOUR COMPANY Main Spring Arch. 
106 N. 7th Street | WALK-OVER BOOT SHOP 


Class Rings Medals and Trophies _ 313 E. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
Commencement Invitations *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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To train citizens of the world 





oe 
Here are books that give a broad view of contemporary prob- RUGG 


lems .. . that teach pupils to understand American life and its 
relation to the modern world . . . that develop a genuine world- 


mindedness. To accompany them are Pupil’s Workbooks of SOCIAL 


stimulating activities. The books: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS IN THE MODERN WORLD SCIENCE 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND CULTURE COURSE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN CULTURE 
CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND CHANGING CULTURES 


(ready in January) 








GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 











George Washington Work Books and Manuals 


A series of Work Books designed to teach citizenship and enable public schools 
to participate in the Washington Bicentennial. Manuals by the same distinguished 
authors are provided through the George Washington [oundation, the proceeds 
from the Manuals being turned over to the Foundation for the restoration and 


preservation as a national shrine of the boyhood home of Washington. 


Primary and Grammar Grades High School 


Little Journeys with Washington (grade 3) Washington and the American Revolution (grades 7-8) 
LAURA ZIRBES, Ohio State University THOMAS ALEXANDER (et al), Columbia University 


Frontiersman and Planter (grades 4-5) Washington, Statesman and Leader (grades 8-9) 
FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER, John Hopkins Univ. HOWARD E. WILSON (et a/), Harvard University 


Washington’s Rules of Civility (grade 6) Washington and the Constitution (grades 9-12) 
ERNEST HORN, University of Iowa J. C. ALMACK, Stanford University 


WORK BOOKS: 15c¢ each wholesale, f.o.b. Publisher; 20c retail postpaid. 
MANUALS: 25¢ each wholesale, f.0.b. Publisher; 34c retail postpaid. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Virginia Education Association 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 27, 1931 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


GENERAL INFORMATION of the groups shall be made without consulting 

Registration: Room 115, John Marshall High the executive secretary. 

School. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and RAILROAD RATES 
homes will be made at The railroads of the 
the registration office, - State advise that re- 
which will be general duced rates will be au- 
information and post- thorized from all sta- 


office headquarters. tions in Virginia and 


GENERAL 
MEETINGS 

The general meetings 
of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association will be 
held as follows: 

Wednesday, 8 P. M., 
Auditorium, John Mar- 
shall High School. 

Thursday, 11 A. M., 
Auditorium, John Mar- 
shall High School. 

Thursday, 6 P. M.., 
Banquet of Delegate 
Assembly, Richmond 
Hotel. 

Thursday, 8 P. M., 
Auditorium, John Mar- 
shall High School. 

Friday, 11 A. M. and 
8 P. M., Auditorium, 


HUGH L. SULFRIDGE, President 


Washington, D. C,, 
round-trip tickets to be 
sold on basis of fare 
and one-half for the 
round-trip, © minimum 
excursion fare, $1.00. 
Tickets will be on sale 
November 19 to 25, in- 
clusive, and will be 
good for thirty days. 
Round - trip _ tickets 
should be purchased as 
this will complete 
transportation arrange- 
ments and it will only 
be necessary to have 
the tickets stamped by 
the station agent in 
Richmond on date of 
return. 


DELEGATES 





John Marshall High Virginia Education Association, Charlottesville Delegates, upon their 


. He will preside at the Annual Convention ; ‘ : 

School. arrival, will secure, im 
Other department and section meetings will be _ the registration office, a badge by which they will 

held in the hotels and classrooms in John Mar- _ be identified. Delegates should be in their seats 


shall High School and in the State Capitol. in the auditorium of the John Marshall High 


No change of time or place of meeting of any School Wednesday night at 8 o’clock to partici- 
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pate in making nominations for treasurer of the 


Association. A special section of the auditorium 
will be reserved for the delegates at all the gen- 


eral meetings of the 
Virginia Education As- 
sociation, and especial- 
ly for the business 
meeting Friday morn- 
ing. All certified dele- 
gates should be prompt 
in attendance upon the 
business session Friday 
morning at 11 o’clock 
in the high school audi- 
torium. Very impor- 
tant business of the As- 
sociation will come up 
at this meeting for con- 
sideration by the dele- 
gates. The delegates 
should see that their 
credentials are clear by 
consulting a represen- 
tative of the creden- 
tials committee at the 
registration desk be- 
fore the business ses- 
sion Friday morning. 
The voting booth 
will be open Friday 
from 8 to 2 in the John 
Marshall High School. 
Voting for the treas- 
urer will be by ballot. 
Each voting delegate 
will be furnished at the 
registration office a 
ticket for the banquet 
Thursday at 6 P. M. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 

Members of the Con- 
vention are urged to be 
on time at all sessions, 
particularly the general 


meetings. No one should, if possible to avoid it, 
enter or leave the auditorium or engage in con- 
versation in the outer corridor while the speaker 
is addressing the audience. 
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OFFICERS 


Hugh L. Sulfridge, President, 
Charlottesville 


H. D. Wolff, Treasurer, Petersburg 


C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
Richmond 


VICE PRESIDENTS—BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
District A—J. H. Chiles___Fredericksburg 
District B—J. H. Saunders, Newport News 
District C—J. Walton Hall Ashland 
District D—Belle Webb Petersburg 
District E—E. W. Paylor Wenonda 
District F—J. L. Borden Bedford 
District G—M. C. Hollingsworth 
Woodstock 
District H—O. L. Emerick____Purcellville 
District I—W. E. Gilbert___East Radford 
District J—A. L. Bennett__Charlottesville 
District K—C. B. Warren__-__Dungannon 
District L—H. C. Barnes Norview 


Ex Officio Members of the Board: 
Hugh L. Sulfridge, President, Char- 
lottesville, H. D. Wolff, Petersburg, 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise, R. W. House, Salem 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hugh L. Sulfridge, President, 
Charlottesville 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Norfolk 
Fredericksburg 


H. D. Wolff 
Lottie M. Evans 
Virginia Old 
J. H. Chiles 








Public Instruction. 


Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with 
other meetings and must adjourn before the 
opening hour of the general meetings. 


Complete 
Convention 
Program 


Monday, November 
23, 1931 
2:00 P. M. — Meeting 
of the Executive 
Committee, _ Vir- 
ginia Education 
Association, Hotel 
John Marshall. 
8:00 P. M. — Meeting 
of the Board of 
Directors, Virginia 
Education Associa- 
tion, Hotel John 
Marshall. 


Tuesday, November 
24, 1931 

9:00 A. M. — Meeting 
of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Virginia 
Education Associa- 
tion, Hotel John 
Marshall. 


RURAL SUPERVISORS 
SECTION 


10:00 A. M. to 12:30 
P. M. — Auditor- 
ium, Murphy's 
Hotel. Lillian 
Minor, presiding. 

Theme—The Curri- 
culum for Rural 

Schools. 

lL Introduce 

tory Statement. E. E. 


Worrell, State Supervisor of Rural Education. 
2. Making the Course of Study for the Rural 
School. Dr. S. B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
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3. The Child, the Center of the Curriculum. 
Dr. I. O. Helseth, College of William and Mary. 

4. The Curriculum in Use. Charlotte Stoakley, 
Henrico County. 


2:00 P. M. to 4:30 P. M.—Auditorium, Mur- 
phy’s Hotel. Lillian Minor, presiding. 

1. Integrating Pro- 

grams to Improve In- 

struction. Dr. H. L. 

Caswell, George Pea- 

body College. 

2. Making a Better 
Beginning in School. 

Hattie Parrott, State 
Department of Educa- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 

3. Training Our 
Forces to Meet This 
Need: 

(1) Training Teach- 
ers For This Work. 
Mary D. Pierce, State 
Teachers College, 
Farmville. 

(2) What We Might 
Expect From _ the 
Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions. Mary Dinwid- 
die, Grayson County. 

(3) The Supervisor 
and the Regional Con- 
ference. Mildred Kidd, 
Caroline County. 

4. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
2:00 to 4.30 P. M.—House of Delegates, State 
Capitol. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 

Topic—Curriculum Revision. 

1. The Problem of Curriculum 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

2. Trends in Curriculum Revision. 

(a) In the Elementary Curriculum— 
A. L. Bennett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Albemarle County. R. B. 
Sowers, Superintendent of Schools, 


Revision. 


3ristol. 


DR. SIDNEY B. HALL 1. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Speaker, General Program, Wednesday Night 


(b) In the Secondary Curriculum— 
D. E. McQuilkin, Superintendent of 
Schools, Roanoke City. 
W. T. Woodson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Fairfax County. 
$. Round Table Discussion, 
4. Business Session. 


8:00 P. M. — Joint 
Meeting of Su- 
perintendents and 
Trustees. Hotel 
John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. Her- 
bert IF. Williams, 
presiding. 

1. Music. 

2. Address. Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, 
George Peabody Col- 
lege. 

3. Address. Dr Sid- 
ney B. Hall, State Su- 
perintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRUSTEES 
2:30 to 4:30 P. M— 
Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Gar- 
den. Herbert F. 
Williams, presid- 
ing. 
Business 
nouncements. 

2. Address. Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Round Table Discussion. 

3. Business Session. 


An- 


8:00 P. M.—Joint Meeting of Trustees and Su- 
perintendents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. Herbert F. Williams, presiding. 
1. Music. 

2. Address. 

Peabody College. 

3. Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


Dr. Walter D. Cocking, George 
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Wednesday, November 25, 1931 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
9:00 to 12:00 M.—House of Delegates, State 
Capitol. Roland I. Cook, presiding. 
Topic—Curriculum Revision (continued ) 
1. The Relation of the Division Superinten- 
dent and his Program to the State Program of 
Curriculum Revision. 


tee, Roanoke County. R. C. Haydon, Superin- 
tendent Schools, Prince William County. 

3. Supervision as It Affects School Finance, 
T. S. Wilson, Trustee, Halifax County. O. L. 
[merick, Schools, Loudoun 
County. 

4. The State’s Plan of Helping. Dr. Sidney B. 

Hall, State Superinten- 


Superintendent 





(a) Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking, George Pea- 
body College. 

(b) Discussion from 
the standpoint of the 
County Superintendent 
—W. R. Wriggles 
worth, Superintendent 
Schools, Nottoway 
County. T. B. Gayle, 
Superintendent 
Schools, Stafford 
County. 

(c) Discussion from 
the standpoint of the 
City Superintendent 
G. L. H. Johnson, Su 
perintendent Schools, 
Danville. C. W. Ma- 
son, Superintendent 
Schools, Norfolk. 

2. Round Table Dis- 
cussion. 

3. Child Health, the jj 
Beginners’ Program, . 
The Health 
brary and the Five 
Point System. Dr. B. 
B. Bagby, Director of the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare, Richmond. 





Loan Li- 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Joint Meeting of Superin- 
tendents and Trustees, Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 

Topic—Public School Finance. 

1. Transportation and Consolidation as They 
Affect School John G. Eberwine. 
Trustee, Nansemond County. R. M. Williams, 
Superintendent Schools, Nansemond County. 

2. Density of School Population as It Affects 
School Finance. Mrs. Annie B. Whitner, Trus- 


Finance. 


DR. HOLLIS L. CASWELL 
George Peabody College 4. 
Speaker, General Program, Wednesday Night 


dent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

5. General Discus- 
sion. 

6. Final Business 
Session: Reports, Res- 
olutions, Election § of 
Officers. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
TRUSTEES 

9 :30 to 11:30 A. M.— 
Hotel John Mar. 
shall, Roof Gar- 
den. Herbert F. 
Williams, presid- 
ing. 

1. How should pub- 
lic schools be financed? 
E. V. Huffman. 

2. What is the func- 
the school 
board? C. W. Steele. 

3. What is relation 
of trustee to teachers? 
Dr. J. W. Crabtree. 


Business Session. 


tion of 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Joint Meeting of Trustees 
and Superintendents, Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 

Topic—Public School Finance. 

1. Transportation and Consolidation as They 

Affect School John G. Eberwine, 
rrustee, Nansemond County. R. M. Williams, 
Superintendent Schools, Nansemond County. 
2. Density of School Population as It Affects 
School Finance. Mrs. Annie B. Whitner, 
Trustee, Roanoke County. R.C. Haydon, Super- 
intendent Schools, Prince William County. 

3. Supervision as It Affects School Finance. 


Finance. 
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T. S. Wilson, Trustee, Halifax County. O. L. 
Emerick, Superintendent Schools, Loudoun 
County. 

4. The State’s Plan of Helping. Dr. Sidney 
8. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

5. General Discussion. 

6. Final Business 
Session: Reports, Res- 
olutions, Election of 
Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 
9:30 A. M. to 12 :00— 

Auditorium, John 
Marshall High 
School. F. B. Fitz- 
patrick, presiding. 

l Introduc- 

tory Statement. E. E. 
Worrell, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2. Materials and 

Helps 
Teachers. 


for Grade 

Mary Din- 
widdie, Supervisor, 
Grayson County. 

3. Major Objec- 
tives of Rural Educa- 
tion. Dr. D. W. Peters, 
State Department. 

4. How Can We 
Organize and Teach 
the Social Sciences as a 
Unified Whole in the 
Grades? Dr. R. E. 
Swindler, University of Virginia. 

5. How Should the Rural Curriculum Differ 
from the Urban Curriculum? Dr. M. L. Combs, 
President, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

6. Present Aims of the State Board of Edu- 
cation for Rural Education. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

7. Business Session. 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Room 309, George Wythe 
Building. Grace B. Moran, presiding. 
Round Table Discussion of Vital Problems. 


DR. CHARLES L. KING 
Pastor, Grace-Covenant Church, Richmond 
Dr. King will deliver the Thanksgiving Sermon, 
Thursday Morning 


ART SECTION 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Large 
Parlor, Mezzanine. Marnetta Souder, pre- 
siding. 

1. Creative Art for the Modern School Child. 
Virginia Bedford, State Teachers College, 
Farmville. 

2. Southeastern Art 
Association. Dorothy 
Duggan, Sponsor for 
Virginia, State Teach- 
ers College, Freder- 
icksburg. 

3. Round Table: 
Correlating Art. 

4. Business Session: 

(a) Report of offi- 
cers and committees. 

(b) Discussion of 
work for next year. 

5. Exhibit from 
saltimore City Schools 
in Room 106, John 
Marshall High School. 


HEALTH AND PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.— 

House of Dele- 
gates, State Capi- 
tol. Walter F. 

Jones, presiding. 

1. Address. Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Hall, State Su- 
perintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

2. Athletics and the Smaller High Schools. 
Herbert L. Webb, Principal, High School, 
I’mporia. 

3. Medical Inspection for Athletes. F. B. 
Watson, Division Superintendent, Chatham. 

4. Address. Dr. Warren F. Draper, State 
Health Commissioner. 


5. Organized Directed Play vs. Free Play. 


J. I. Burton, Principal, High School, Norton. 


6. Theory and Practice in Toilet Sanitation. 
C. C. Shelburne, Division Superintendent, Chris- 
tiansburg. 
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7. Comments on the State Program. Eliot V. 
Graves, State Department of Education. 

8. How Loudoun County Has Been Made 
Safe for School Children. O. L. Emerick, Divi- 
sion Superintendent, Purcellville. 

9. Election of Officers. 


MUSIC SECTION 

2:00 to 5:00 P. M.— 

Auditorium, John 
shall High School. 
Mrs. Sydney C-. 
Swann, presiding. 

1. Greeting. W. C. 
Mercer, Director of 
Public School Music, 
Richmond. 

2. A Group of Spirit- 
uals. Colored Chorus 
from Navy Hill School, 
Directed by Alice Dad- 
mun, Music Supervi- 
sor, Richmond. 

3. Music as an Aid 
to Citizenship. Mrs. 
Grace W. Hopkins, 
Music _ Supervisor, 
Richmond. 

4. Music in the 
Kindergarten. Demon- 
strated by a group of 
children from Grace 
Arents School. Helen 
Adams, Kindergartner, 
Richmond. 

5. A Music Project in the Fifth Grade 
Florence Garbee, Helen Dickinson School, Rich- 
mond. 

6. Harmonica Selections. Northside Jr. High 
School Harmonica Band, Directed by Evelyn I. 
Rex, Music Supervisor, Richmond. 

7. A Group of Songs. East End Jr. High 
School Boys’ Glee Club, Directed by Mrs. Sydney 
C. Swann, Music Supervisor, Richmond. 

8. Business. 


Note: There will be a meeting of the certifi- 
cation committee of the Virginia Music Teachers 
Association immediately following the program. 


HON. JOHN GARLAND POLLARD 
Governor of Virginia 
Speaker, General Program, Thursday Night 


The committee is composed of Edna T- Shaeffer, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg ; Eric Rath, 
Hollins College, Hollins; Edwin Feller, Norfolk; 
Violet Older, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, Lynchburg; Blanche Deal, Roanoke. This 
committee passes on all applications to the State 

Board of Education 

for certificates for pri- 

vate music teachers, 
Any one wishing to ap- 
ply for certificates at 
this time should send 
credentials to Miss Ed- 
na Shaeffer, Harrison- 


burg, Va. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.— 

Hotel Richmond, 
Ballroom. R. 
Claude Graham, 

presiding. 

Theme—Curriculum 
Revision. 

1. The Nature of 
Subject Matter. Dr. 
Hollis LL. Caswell, 
George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 

2. Trends in Curri- 
culum Construction in 
the Natural Sciences. 
Dr. M. L. Combs, 
resident, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg. 

3. Trends in Curriculum Construction in 
english. - Dr. Edward A. Alvey, Jr., University 
of Virginia. 

4. Trends in Curriculum Construction in 
Mathematics. Mary Scott Howison, College of 
William and Mary. 

5. Trends in Curriculum Construction in the 
Dr. R. E. Swindler, University 


. 


Social Sciences. 
of Virginia. 

6. Virginia’s Plan for Revising the Secondary 
School Curriculum. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Senate Chamber, State 
Capitol. R. E. Swindler, presiding. 

1. Making Effective the Teaching of Local 
History and Civics. Dr. W. E. Gilbert, State 
Teachers College, Radford. 

Discussion. 

2. Effective History 

Teaching. Dr. J. E. 
Walmsley, State 
Teachers _ College, 
Farmville. 

Discussion. 

3. Report on Ele- 
mentary School Social 
Science Adoptions. 
Chairman Elementary 
School Committee. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
SECTION 

2:30 to 5:00 P. M— 

Auditorium, Mur- 
phy’s Hotel. 

Business Session— 

Adoption of the Con- 

stitution. 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SECTION 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.— 

Room 202, John 

Marshall High 

School. B. H. 

VanOot, __ presid- 

ing. 

Business Session. 


Meeting of the Officers of State and Local 
Associations 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Parlor 1, Hotel John Mar- 


shall. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 


District Meetings 
7:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, as 
follows: 
i cet he enone ele Room 202 
District B Room 203 
District C Room 204 
Room 205 


DR. J. W. CRABTREE 
Secretary, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
Speaker, General Program, Friday Night 


Room 206 
Room 207 
Room 208 
Room 209 
Room 210 
Room 211 
District K..Room 212 
District L ..Room 213 


District E 
District F 
District G 
District H 
District I 
District J 


VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


General Meeting 


8:00 P. M.—Auditor- 
ium, Mar- 
shall High School. 
Hugh L. Sulfridge, 
presiding. 

1. Music. 

2. Address. Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Hall, State Su- 
perintendent of Public 


John 


Instruction. 


3. Address. Dr. Hol- 
lis L. Caswell, George 
Peabody College. 


Thursday, November 
26, 1931 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. H.T. Moncure, presiding. 

1. Address. Dr. Haley, Randolph-Macon 
College, Ashland. 

2. Adjustment of Entrance Credits Necessi- 
tated by Recent Developments in the Teaching of 
Ancient Languages. Dr. Wagener, College of 
William and Mary. 

3. The American Credit System. G. B. Zehmer, 
University of Virginia. 

4. Business Session—reports of committees 
and election of officers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ball- 
room. Clarence L. Robinson, presiding. 
Note: This program is primarily for elemen- 


tary principals and surpervisors. 

1. Beginner’s Pro- 
gram, Health Loan Li- 
brary and the Five 
Point Child. Dr. B. B. 
fagby, State Director 
Health, 
Richmond. 10 minutes. 

2. Growth of the 
Elementary Principal. 

Eva G. Pinkston, N. E. 
A., Washington, D. C. 
30 minutes. 

3. State Testing 
Program. Dr. 
Paul Leonard, College 
of William and Mary. 
30 minutes. 

4. Use of the Otis 
Tests in My School. 
R. O. 
Thomas Jefferson 
School, Portsmouth. 10 
minutes. 

>. Unit 
Eunice Hall, College of 
William and Mary. 20 
minutes. 


Bureau Child 


John 


Edgerton, 


System. 


DEPARTMENT OF 

RURAL EDUCATION 

9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Mar- 
shall High School. I. 3. Fitzpatrick, pre- 
siding. 

1. Agriculture in the Grades 
Method. 
County. 

2. Units in Virginia History. 
Supervisor, Princess Anne County. 

3. Units of Natural Science for the Elemen- 
tary Grades. Dr. J. W. Sowder, State Teachers 
College, Radford. 

4. Curriculum Revision in Rural 
Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, George Peabody College. 


Content and 


Leslie Fox, Supervisor, Warren 


Eliza Stickley, 


Schools. 


DR. HERBERT B. BRUNER 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Speaker, General Program, Friday Night 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Rooms 202 and 203, John 
Marshall High School. 
203, 
Teachers. W. R. Bowers, presiding. 
1. The Unit Plan in Teaching Algebra. C. L. 


Farmville 


Room for College and High School 


Ramsey, 
High School. 15 min- 
ules. 

2, Mathemat- 
Basic in the Sci- 
Dr. T. MeN. 

Randolph- 


Ash- 


ics, 
ences. 

Simpson, 
College, 

15 minutes. 
Mathe- 
matics in Freshman 
College. Dr. J. E. Wil- 
Virginia Poly- 
Institute. 15 


Macon 
land. 
3. General 


liams, 
technic 
minutes. 
4. General Discus- 
Led by Gillie A. 
Randolph-Ma- 


sion. 

Larew, 
con Woman’s College, 
and Dr. 
IE. Gaines, Univer- 


Lynchburg, 
sity of Richmond. 
202, For the 
(srade 
May 
siding. 
1. Introducing the 
New Textbook in 
Arithmetic. Dr. H. C. 
William and = Mary. 


Room 
Teachers. 


Kelly, pre- 


Krebs, College of 
15 minutes. 

2. Helps in Problem-Solving in the Grammar 
W. N. Hamlet, State Teachers College, 
15 minutes. 


Grades. 
I*redericksburg. 
3. General Discussion. 
Led by Jessie P. Haynes, Richmond Normal 
School, and Lila London, State Teachers College, 


Farmville. 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall 
High School. J. D. Carter, Jr., presiding. 
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German 
1. The Creator of Modern German Literature. 
Dr. F. W. Boatwright, University of Richmond. 


Italian 


2. Lo studio dell ’italiano in America. 


Oreste Rinetti, University of Virginia. 


Dr. 


Spanish 


> 


3. La leyenda negra. Dr. Victor Iturralde, 


College of William and Mary. 


French 


{ 


4. De la valeur de chansons populaires fran- 
caises et de leur usage dans la salle de classe. Mrs. 
Henriette M. Fallwell, Jefferson High School, 
Roanoke. 
French 

5. How Should One Teach French Composi- 
tion? Cherry Nottingham, Maury High School, 
Norfolk. 

6. Address (Speaker to be supplied. ) 

Discussion. , 
12:00 M.—Modern Language Luncheon, Hotel 
Richmond. 


SCIENCE SECTION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 207, John Marshall 
High School. Floyd E. Fowlkes, presiding. 
1. The Value of Science Clubs. Loulie C. 
Kelley, John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
2. The Place for General Science in Second- 
Dr. D. W. Peters, State Depart- 


ary Schools. 


ment of Education. 


Discussion. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 

9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Senate Chamber, State 

Capitol. R. E. 
1. Aims and Outcomes in 8th Grade Voca- 
Dr. D. W. Peters, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2. Report on Secondary School Social Science 
Course of Study and Textbook Adoptions. Chair- 
man of High School Committee. 


Swindler, presiding. 


tional Civics. 


3. Business meeting—election of officers. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M- 
Hotel, 


Auditorium, Murphy’s 


Theme: Training the Prospective Teacher in 
Curriculum Making. 

1. What can be done in subject matter 

courses? 

a. For high school teachers. H. W. Sanders, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 10 minutes. 

b. For elementary teachers. Dr. W. E. Gil- 
bert, State Teachers College, East Radford. 
10 minutes. 

What can be done in student teaching ? 

In the high school. Helen Foss Weeks, 
College of William and Mary. 10 minutes. 

In the elementary school. Virginia Buchan- 
an, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 
10 minutes. 

3. What can be done in general education 

courses ? 

a. For the high school teachers. J. P. Wynne, 
State Teachers College, Farmville. 10 
minutes. 

For elementary teachers. Dr. W. J. Young, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 10 
minutes. 

4. General discussion. 15 minutes. 

5. Business session—election of officers. 15 

minutes. 


WRITING SECTION 
10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 110, John Marshall 
High School. W. C. Locker, presiding. 

This meeting will be enlivened by a writing ex- 
hibit with emphasis on the posters submitted. At | 
our 1931 meeting it was decided to place greater 
value on the actual writing on the poster, distinct 
from the design; and in lieu of the money prizes 
heretofore given, an honor roll be set up for all 
pupils who make a score of ninety or better. The 
results of this contest will be given out at the 
time of our meeting. 

It is contemplated that those most interested in 
the establishment of better principles for secur- 
ing good writing will be present at this meeting, 
and it is planned to make the gathering a family 
round table at which time every one is invited to 
make some contribution or ask questions on 
points of interest. 

In addition, Miss Ottie Craddock, secretary- 
treasurer of this section and head of the Writing 
Department, State Teachers College, Farmville, 
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will make a report on her experiences at Colum- 
bia University, summer 1931. 

The program will conclude with a business 
session and the election of officers for the com- 
ing year. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
General Meetings 


11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Hugh L. Sulfridge, presiding. 
1. Music. 
2. A Thanksgiving sermon, Dr. C. L. King, 
Church, 


Pastor, Grace-Covenant Presbyterian 
Richmond. 
3. Annual Collection for Teachers Welfare 


work. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Hugh L.. Sulfridge, presiding. 
1. Music. 
2. Address. 
Governor of Virginia. 
3. Address. Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


Hon. John Garland Pollard, 


Friday, November 27, 1931 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS SECTION 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor 1. Mrs. P. W. Hiden, presiding. 
1. Opening Remarks. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
2. The Cash Value of the Classics. Miles S. 
Masters, Roanoke College, Salem. 
3. Why Latin? D. C. Wilson, Hampden- 
Sydney College. 
4. Round Table: Latin Composition in the 
Fourth Year. 
Robert W. House, High School, Salem. 
Sister M. Rose, St. Gertrude’s High School, 
Richmond. 
Thelma Runyon, High School, Fredericks- 
burg. 
Elizabeth Hudson, High School, Syringa. 
5. Classical Organizations. Sallie Lovelace, 
Jefferson High School, Roanoke. 
6. Business Session. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, John Marshall Hotel. 
Presentation of pins to the Winners in 1931 
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Tournament by Vice President, Fred H. 
3arber, Emory and Henry College. 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Par- 
lor 1. Mrs. P. W. Hiden, presiding. 

1. The Functional Approach to the Teaching 
of Latin Vocabulary, Forms, and Syntax. Dr. 
W. L. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

2. Tournament Papers— 

First Year, Elizabeth Saunders, Newport 
News. 

Second Year, D. C. Wilson, Hampden-Syd- 
ney College. 

Third Year, Dr. W. A. Montgomery, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Fourth Year, Dr. H. C. Lipscomb, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, Murphy’s 
Hotel. Marv D. Pierce, presiding. 

1. Securing Originality and Interesting Con- 
tent in Written Language. Grammar grade 
teacher, Norfolk. 15 minutes. 

Discussion. 15 minutes. 


marized by Clara Pitts, Supervisor of Elemen- 


Discussion sum- 
tary Instruction, Alexandria. 

2. Out-of-school Interests Which Have Broad- 
ened My Horizon and Increased My Joy in Life. 
Discussion by five minute speakers: Marnetta 
Souder, Hampton. Elsie Larson, Richmond Nor- 
mal School. Roie M. Daugherty, Gate City. 
H. G. Acker, University of Virginia. 


3. Business session. 15 minutes. 


Kindergarten-Primary Teachers 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Large 
Parlor, Mezzanine. Ruby Berger, presiding. 

1. Community Life and School Activities. 
Katherine Keelar, Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

2. Round Table Discussion. Speakers limited 
to five minutes. 

3. Modern Trends in the Profession. Mrs. 
E-. B. Joynes, State N. E. A. Director, Norfolk. 

4. Election of Officers. 
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High School Teachers 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 204, John Marshall 
High School. Katherine Wicker, presiding. 


1. What of the Over-Age High School Stu- 
dent? (10 minute discussions. ) 

a. The Place of the General Shop in High 
School Instruction. B. H. VanOot, State De- 
partment of Education. 

b. The Non-College-Bound Students in High 
J. L. B. Buck, State Department of 
Education. 

c. The Classroom Part in the Curriculum. Dr. 
Effie Bathurst, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

d. Mental Health Problems of Over-Age High 
School Student. Mrs. Frances W. Anderson, 
Children’s Memorial Clinic. 

2. General Discussion. 


School. 


General Meeting 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, 
presiding. 
Susiness Session. 
1. Discussion: 

a. How to secure a better organization. 

b. Selection of a program of activities for 
carrying out the purpose of the Depart- 
ment. 

Reports of Chairmen of : 

a. Grade Teachers Group. 

b. High School Teachers Group. 

c. Kindergarten-Primary Teachers Group. 

The adoption of the Revised Constitution. 

Suggested programs of activity. 

Plans for next year’s work. 

Election of officers. 


The Executive Council will meet immediately 
after the adjournment of the business meeting to 
discuss plans for next year. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 203, John Marshall 
High School. Anne M. Riddle, presiding. 
1. School Library Developments in Virginia. 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
2. Recent Books for Children. Flossie Foster, 


College of William and Mary. 
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3. The Relation between the High School and 
its Library. Cornelia Goff, Hopewell High 
School. 

4. Reference Work in the School Library. 
Mrs. Catharine J. Pierce, College of William and 
Mary. 

5. Election of officers and other business. 


SCIENCE SECTION 

9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 207, John Marshall 
High School. Floyd E. Fowlkes, presiding. 

1. Humanizing High School Science. Dr. Sid- 
ney S. Negus, Medical College of Virginia. 

2. The Part Osmosis Plays in the Organism. 
Dr. William A. Kepner, University of Virginia. 

3. Election of officers. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
SECTION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 202, John Marshall 
High School. C. J. Hyslup, presiding. 

1. The Place of Vocational Civics in the 
Social Science Curriculum. Dr. R. E. Swindler, 
University of Virginia. 

2. The Place of Guidance in our High School 
Program. J. L. B. Buck, State Department of 
Education. 

3. Discussion on the methods of teaching vo- 
cational civics. Led by T. C. Anderson, Princi- 
pal, Portlock High School, and Ruby Shelhorse, 
Glen Allen High School. 

4. Business Session. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS SECTION 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Room 202, John Marshall 
High School. E. F. Burmahln, presiding. 

1. Principles and Problems in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping. W. C. Wallace, New York Uni- 
versity and George Washington High School, 
New York. 

2. Principles and Problems in the Teaching of 
Shorthand. Clyde I. Blanchard, Director of Re- 
search, The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

3. Principles and Problems in the Teaching 
of Typewriting. D. D. Lessenberry, The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4. A Demonstration in Transcription of Short- 
hand Notes and Expert Typewriting, and Dis- 
cussion of the Problems. Glenn C. Kingsbury, 
Demonstrator, New York. 
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Brief discussion of teaching problems with the 
speaker after each topic. 
5. Business Session. 
a. Report of officers and committees. 
b. Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
R. Claude Graham, presiding. 
Theme: 
ginia. 
1. The Role of the Activities Period. Dr. 
W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia. 
2. Pupil Activities—A Part of the Curriculum. 
Dr. K. J. Hoke, College of William and Mary. 
3. Activities Washington-Lee 
High School. Samuel P. Vanderslice, Principal, 
Washington-Lee High School, Clarendon. 
4. Activities Program of Churchland High 
School. H. I. Willett, Principal, Churchland 
High School. 


5. Report on a Study of Extra-curricular Ac- 


Extra-curricular Activities in Vir- 


Program of 


tivities in Virginia Secondary Schools. Com- 
mittee that Conducted the Study—J. FE. Mallonee, 
Dr. J. Paul Leonard, H. D. Wolff. 

6. General Discussion of the Committee’s Re- 
port. Leader, Francis Chase, Principal, Suffolk 


High School. 


7. Business Session. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
General Meetings 


11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Hugh L. Sulfridge, presiding. 
1. Annual Report. Hugh L. Sulfridge, Presi- 
dent. 
2. Delegate Assembly—Business Session. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Hugh L. Sulfridge, presiding. 

1. Music. 

2. A Plea for Enlightened Optimism. J. W. 
Crabtree, Secretary, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 

3. Address. Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. . 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Wednesday, November 25, 1931 


5:30 P. M.—Dinner, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Hotel John Marshall. 


Thursday, November 26, 1931 


8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Virginia Council of 
Administrative Women in Education, Hotel 
Richmond. 


12:00 to 1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Modern Lan- 
guage Section, Hotel Richmond. 


6:00 P. M.—Banquet to the Delegate Assembly, 
Hotel John Marshall. 


Friday, November 27, 1931 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Classical Teachers Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall. 


4:30 to 6:00 P. M.—The Association of Alum- 
nae of the State Teachers College, Farmville, 
will give a tea in Nunnally’s Tea Room, 
605 East Broad Street. 
are cordially invited. 


All former students 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


All members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Virginia who are in attendance at the 
annual convention in Richmond are earnestly re- 
quested to meet in the auditorium of Murphy’s 
Hotel, Friday, November 27, at 4:30 P. M. Mrs. 
Edith B. Joynes, Virginia director, will preside. 
Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Education Association, will be present to make a 
statement, and some important business matters 


will come up for consideration. All regular and 
life members of the N. E. A. should be present 
promptly on the hour. 
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President Sulfridge Calls Attention to Important Convention 
Items of Business 


lo the Members of the Virgimia Education Asso- 
ciation: 

It becomes my duty as president of your As- 
sociation to announce Officially the programs for 
your State meeting which takes place during 
Thanksgiving week. The executive committee 
has spent considerable time formulating the pro- 
grams for the general meetings. We have suc- 
ceeded in securing some speakers of outstanding 
lor the first time in the 
history of our organization we shall have the 


ability and distinction. 


honor of hearing as our chief speaker a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. Hon, Ray Lyman 
\Vilbur, Secretary of the Interior, himself a dis- 
tinguished educator and head of Leland Stanford 
University, will address the convention on Thurs- 
day evening, November 26, at 8 P. M. Other 
speakers of note will be Hon. John Garland 
Pollard, Governor of Virginia, Dr. H. L. Caswell, 
lield 
lege, Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Su- 
perintendent Public Instruction of Virginia, and 
Dr. J. WW. Crabtree, Secretary of the N. E. A. 
You will note that a new feature of our pro- 
gram this year will be a banquet to which all 
official (voting) delegates will be invited. A num- 


Agent, Research Division, Peabody Col- 


ber of distinguished friends and guests of the 
Association will be present at this banquet, 
special music will be provided, and a short speak- 
ing program appropriate to the occasion will be 
arranged. 

The first meeting of the board of directors will 
take place Monday, November 23, 8:00 P. M., at 
the John Marshall Hotel. Other meetings of this 
board will be arranged during the convention. 

A number of important matters will come up 
for discussion during this convention: 

1. The Teachers Retirement Law. A bill has 
been prepared by the Retirement Fund committee 
providing for a complete revision of the old re- 
tirement system. This revised bill is based on a 
most careful and reliable study of the whole 
problem of teacher retirement here in Virginia. 
It is our purpose to submit this bill for your ap- 
proval at this convention in order that those in 


charge of our legislative program may proceed 
with the unanimous support of every teacher and 
administrator. 


2. Under the leadership of our new superin- 
tendent, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, a complete revision 
of both high school and elementary school curri- 
lums has been initiated. In view of this fact, we 
have chosen to make “curriculum revision” the 
theme of this convention. No subject of greater 
importance could claim our attention at this time. 


3. Another matter which forces itself on our 
attention is the present economic crisis and its 
effect on the progress of education in Virginia. 
Our whole educational effort is face to face with 
a serious situation. Now, as never before, educa- 
tors in every field should be completely awak- 
ened to the necessity of organization and co-op- 
eration, otherwise much ground already gained in 
the way of «educational progress may be lost. 
Dr. Hall has announced his plan for a minimum 
State program of education. This is a timely 
step in the right direction. We should consider 
this program with the idea of giving our unani- 
mous support for its adoption. 


4. In accordance with a resolution passed by 
the board of directors at the last State meeting, | 
have appointed a committee to submit a plan for 
re-districting the State. This committee has 
made a careful study of this problem and its re- 
port has been published in the Virginia Journal 
of Education for your information and con- 
sideration. 


5. Finally, the election of a treasurer for the 
Association comes up again this year, This is one 
of the most important offices in the Association, 
and I recommend that you carefully consider 
candidates for this office. 

In closing this statement, I appeal to you to 
manifest that interest in your organization and in 
this State convention which will prove us 
worthy of the ideals and traditions of the great 
profession we represent. In order to do this, you 
should attend the convention and be profes- 
sionally active in all its proceedings and meetings. 

Hucu L, Sutrripce, President. 
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Tentative Reports of Committees 


Resolutions Committee 

Whereas the enacting clause of the Constitu- 
tion of Virginia with reference to education reads 
as follows: “The General Assembly shall estab- 
lish and maintain an efficient system of public 
free schools throughout the State,” and 

Whereas the financial condition of the various 
localities in the State indicates quite clearly the 
impossibility of maintaining public school facili- 
ties in an efficient way, and 

Whereas by such deficiencies in finances the 


duced considerably, thereby causing approxi- 
mately 18,000 teachers to be out of employment 
and 625,000 children out of school, therefore 

3e It Resolved: That the Virginia Education 
Association, in session assembled, hereby ap- 
proves the program for public education being 
promulgated by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and therefore earnestly requests the Gover- 
nor, the Budget Commission and the General 
Assembly to make available sufficient funds for 
the State Board of Education to pay the mini- 
mum salary set up in the minimum educational 
program established by the State Board of 
Education. 

Be It Resolved: 

1. That as an association of Virginia edu- 
cators, we express our confidence in the policies 
outlined by our Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Sidney B. Hall. We accept his leader- 
ship with hearty approval, and we pledge him our 
support in his efforts to carry forward his pro- 
gram of education in Virginia. 

2. That we approve the steps taken to secure 
revised curricula for the high schools and ele- 
mentary schools in order to meet the more defi- 
nite needs of the children of the State. We pledge 
to the officials charged with the responsibility of 
curricular adjustments the co-operation of the 
Association. 

3. That the Virginia Education Association 
go on record as favoring the principle of free 
textbooks ; and that the Association commend to 
the State Board of Education a careful study of 
this question with a view of initiating at the 
proper time the necessary legislation for the at- 
tainment of the principle. 


4. That the Association endorse the action of 
the Retirement Fund Committee in its effort to 
frame an adequate retirement bill for teachers. 
be it further resolved that we pledge to the 
Legislative Committee of the Association our un- 
divided support in its effort to secure the passage 
of the bill by the General Assembly. 

5. Whereas the library is indispensable in the 
modern school, and whereas the State Aid Plan 
for securing books is made inoperative for a large 
part of the school year by the lack of funds, be it 
resolved that the General Assembly be urged to 
provide an appropriation commensurate with the 
needs for library purposes. 

6. That we continue to affirm that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction should be elected 
by the State Board of Education. 

7. That supervision of instruction continue to 
be emphasized by the administrators of the Vir- 
ginia public schools until every division of the 
State has the services of a trained supervisor. 

8. That this Association maintain that sound 
public school administration should provide in the 
budget the funds necessary for all the instruc- 
tional supplies, physical equipment, and inciden- 
The ways and means now preva- 
lent in many school systems of the State for rais- 
ing money for the above purposes are wasteful of 


tal necessities. 


the time and energy of both student and teacher. 

9. That the Virginia Education Association 
approve the principle that a complete system of 
public education rightfully includes the provision 
of educational opportunities for adults who are 
able and willing to continue their study, and ad- 
vocate as an immediate goal that the Common- 
wealth undertake to furnish competent instruc- 
tion in the subject of their interest to any group 
of fifteen of its citizens, and be it further resolved 
that the Association express its hearty approval 
of the co-operative effort now being made by a 
number of colleges and universities, both State 
and private, in Virginia in extending opportuni- 
ties in the field of higher education to the adult 
life of the State, and that this cooperative prin- 
ciple be embodied in so far as practicable in all 
State efforts to meet this educational need. 

10. That it is the opinion of this Association 
that in a period of economic depression, school 











facilities should be even more adequate than dur- 
ing normal times to the end that the slack in em- 
ployment be taken up in the educational improve- 
ment of many who might otherwise be idle. The 
Association voices its disapproval of the tendency 
in many parts of the State to a curtailment of 
educational efforts due to economic emergencies. 
Especially does it deplore the fact that the schools 
are, as a rule, the first to bear the burdens of the 
so-called policies of retrenchment—policies which 
place in jeopardy the results of many years of 
progress in the field of public education. 


I°. Bb. Broadwater, Chairman 
Garland R. Quarles 

Joseph E. Healy 

W. K. Barnett 

T. C. Williams. 


Committee. 


Welfare Committee 


The Welfare Committee has made the annual 
visit to the Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba and to 
the Preventorium at the University of Virginia. 
The officials of the Catawba Sanatorium and of 
the University of Virginia Hospital deserve the 
thanks, gratitude, and appreciation of all mem- 
bers of the Virginia Education Association for 
the splendid service they are rendering and for 
the fine spirit displayed in both institutions. 
Teachers who have been patients at Catawba and 
at the Preventorium are without exception en- 
thusiastic in their praises of the treatment re- 
ceived. The Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba is 
taxed to capacity and 430 members of the Virginia 
:ducation Association have been admitted to the 
Preventorium as patients since it was opened in 
March, 1929. 

I:very possible effort is being made to collect 
the four dollar contribution from every teacher 
new to the service in Virginia and from all those 
who have not yet paid this amount. The purpose 
of collecting this four dollar contribution to the 
Preventorium Fund is to build up an endowment 
by which the facilities for teachers at both Ca- 
tawba and the University Hospital may be en- 
larged. There is at present in the treasury to the 
credit of the Welfare Fund $1,117.62. The com- 
mittee strongly urges all presidents of local as- 
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sociations, superintendents, and teachers gen- 
erally to use their influence in getting every 
teacher to send in to headquarters office a four 
dollar contribution so that the fund may be en- 
larged as rapidly as possible. This fund will ul- 
timately be the means of endowing free beds at 
Catawba and at the Preventorium. 

The Welfare Committee has arranged a plan 
by which teachers at Catawba Sanatorium may 
maintain their membership in the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 

Arrangements have been made whereby the 
ofticers of local associations will be notified of 
patients at the Teachers’ Pavilion who are in 
need. This will provide opportunity for local 
associations to meet this need. 

The Welfare Committee took action recently 
in providing plans by which the Teachers’ 
Pavilion at Catawba will be furnished with pro- 
fessional books and other literature and maga- 
zines including the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. The committee further recommended that a 
five dollar membership be purchased in the Na- 
tional Education Association which will provide 
the library with the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the research bulletins. 

The Welfare Committee at its recent meeting 
passed the following resolution as a recommenda- 
tion to the board of directors: 

That it is the sense of this committee that the 
term “administrator” in the constitution, Article 
I11, Section 1, be interpreted so as to include 
school clerks and all other full-time employees of 
the administrative staff in offices of school su- 
perintendents and principals paid wholly out of 
school funds, such as librarians, stenographers, 
office clerks, etc., and full-time members of the 
headquarters office staff who qualify for admis- 
sion to the Preventorium under the regulations; 
and that the board of directors at its next meet- 
ing be requested to interpret this provision of the 
constitution, and in the meantime the executive 
secretary shall certify these cases as eligible until 
the interpretation is made by the board of direc- 
tors. 

I'red M. Alexander, Chairman, 
D. E. McQuilkin, 
J. J. Kelly, Jr. 


Committee 
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Re-Districting Committee 

The board of directors of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association at its last meeting authorized the 
president to appoint a committee to make a study 
of a plan to divide the State into not more than 
ten districts replacing the twelve districts under 
which the State Association now operates, and 
report back at the next meeting of the board of 
directors. 
ingly appointed on this committee A. L. Bennett, 
J. H. Chiles, L. F. Shelburne, W. E. Gilbert and 
J. L. Borden. 

There has been a feeling for some years that 


President Hugh L. Sulfridge accord- 


the present division of the State is not an equita- 
ble one. 
trict B was divided into two districts, creating 
District L. 
tion asking that the board of directors divide that 


For this reason, a few years ago Dis- 
Last year, District I passed a resolu- 


district into two districts because of the great dis- 
tance from Craig county to Bristol and also be- 
cause of the great number of teachers, 2,112, in 
this area. 

It is claimed by many that twelve districts 
create an unnecessarily and 


large expensive 


board of directors. The vice president in the 
Northern Neck represents 485 teachers while the 
one in Clinch Valley speaks for 2,112 of his co- 
workers. The area of the Norfolk district is 
632 square miles while District E embraces seven 
times this territory. A more equal representation 
can be secured by increasing the number of dis- 
tricts or re-districting the State. 

The area and number of white teachers in the 
districts at present are: (See Map No. 1) 


Area in No. White Area in No. White 

District Sq. Miles Teachers District Sq. Miles Teachers 
A 2,591 485 G 4,505 1,241 
B 2,635 893 H 2,636 805 
3 2,673 1,243 4879 2,112 
D 4505 809 | 2822 622 
E 4,626 1,337 K 3af> 1,399 
F 4,366 1,233 L, 632 984 


The committee met in Richmond in June with 
three of the five members present. The other 
two members were reached by mail. 

In presenting this report, the committee has 
considered three factors: 

1. The number of teachers in the proposed dis- 


tricts. 
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2. The area of the proposed districts. 

3. The accessability of the school divisions 
placed together. 

The committee feels that instead of designat- 
ing the districts by meaningless letters the dis- 
tricts should be given names that will in a general 
way indicate their geographic location. The 
suggests the following 
names: (See Map No. 2) 


committee, therefore, 


Name of District SyMiles White Teachers 
Southwest 3,879 1,632 
Clinch Valley 3,260 1,091 
Roanoke 3,431 1,379 
Shenandoah Valley 4,471 1,161 
Northern Virginia 4,180 1,287 
University ( Piedmont) 5,288 1,047 
Lynchburg-Danville 4,010 1,301 
Richmond-letersburg 3,811 1,648 
Northern Neck 4,115 995 
Norfolk 3,569 1,590 


In rating the districts on the basis of area and 
number of teachers, it reveals the following: 


Name Rating in Area No uf Teochers 
Southwest 5 9 
Clinch Valley 1 3 
Roanoke 2 7 
Shenandoah Valley 9 4 
Northern Virginia 8 5 
University (Piedmont) 10 2 
Lynchburg-Danville 6 6 
Richmond-Petersburg 4 10 
Northern Neck 7 1 
Norfolk 3 8 


The committee hereby wishes to call attention 
(1) The 
board of directors has the power to re-district the 
State; (2) the term of office of half the district 
vice presidents expire each year; and (3) the 
executive committee has the authority of filling 
vacancies occurring among the vice presidents. In 
accordance with these constitutional provisions 
and provided the plan of re-districting the State 
is approved, your committee recommends that all 
vice presidents resign at the next meeting of the 


to some provisions of the constitution: 
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board of directors and the executive committee 
can then appoint a vice president for each of the 
ten districts. This would expedite putting into 
operation the new plan without any interruption 
to the work of the Association. 

Any members of the Association who wish to 
make suggestions should communicate with the 
chairman, A. L. Bennett, Charlottesville, Va. 

A. L. BENNETT, Chairman. 


Retirement Fund Committee 

Very soon after the appointment of the Retire- 
ment Fund committee letters were written to each 
district vice president asking that a district chair- 
man be appointed to co-operate with the central 
committee. district chairmen in most 
cases appointed a committee for each county in 
their district. Information concerning the Re- 
tirement Fund was sent out to the members of 
these committees. Many candidates were inter- 
viewed before the primary selecting nominees 


These 


for the General Assembly. 

More recently the committee has held a number 
of meetings. The sub-committee, however, has 
been especially active during the summer under 
the guidance of an actuary. It secured certain 
definite statistics concerning the 16,000 teachers 
in the State and sent this to the actuary who used 
these schedules in making the calculations as to 
the cost of such a proposed law, both to the 
teachers and to the State. After receiving the 
results of these calculations, it was found neces- 
sary to revise and readjust some of the main fea- 
tures of the proposed bill. The committee has 
met and co-operated with the Legislative com- 
mittee in working out policies and features of the 
necessary revision. The committee at the request 
of the General Assembly’s Commission furnished 
much information in the way of N. E. A. bulle 
tins, copies of teachers retirement laws in other 
States, and all the data about Virginia teachers. 
The sub-committee, consisting of Fred M. Alex- 
ander, H. D. Wolff and J. D. Harris, has ap- 
peared before the General Assembly’s Commis- 
sion three times. The more recent conferences 
with the Commission were on October 14 and 27 
at which time much progress was made under the 
direction of the actuaries, one representing the 
General Assembly’s Commission and another the 
Virginia Education Association. The sub-com- 
mittee is now revising the bill in accordance with 
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the recommendations of the actuaries and the 
General Assembly’s Commission. 
CorNELIA ADAIR, Chairman. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT OF PAGEANTRY 


In the hallowed scene of the Bethlehem manger 
when the Wise Men were bringing tribute to the 
infant Jesus, King Arthur in a vision sees the 
Holy Grail among the gifts of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh. The Holy Grail is the cup from which 
the Christ-child, grown to be a man, shall drink 
the wine of his last sacrifice. King Arthur calls 
upon the Knights of the Round Table to find the 
perfect gift, and gain the Holy Grail. “When 
that gift is found, we shall see in our midst the 
cup of the Holy Grail.” 

And “The Christmas Pageant of the Holy 
Grail” tells the beautiful and moving story of the 
finding of the perfect gift, the soul of man made 
fit for Christ. Wealth and fame and pride that 
would have sullied it offer their temptations but 
are rejected. As the sound of music, sweet and 
faint and far away at first, swells and surges into 
tumultuous splendor, angels bear the Holy Grail 
into the presence of King Arthur. 

The pageant is arranged for ease and simplicity 
of presentation. The story is most effectively 
told by a trained reader and the action accom- 
panies in pantomime. Music, both choral and in- 
strumental, is interspersed if desired. Preparation 
of costumes from simple materials is described. 

The pageant was originally written by 
Dr. W. Russell Bowie for presentation by the 
boys and girls of St. Paul’s Church School, Rich- 
mond. At every holiday season it has been in such 
demand for school and Sunday school exercises 
that the first large printing was exhausted. In an- 
other edition, as part of a bulletin entitled “Vir- 
ginia Citizens in the Making,” the Christmas 
pageant is again available for use. By special 
arrangement the copies are distributed for the 
bare cost of printing, with a discount for orders 
of ten or more, by the Extension Department, 
University, Virginia. , 
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PROGRAM FOR TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE Rural Department has been very for- 
[tomate in building its program for the an- 

nual convention. The first program will be 
given in the auditorium of the John Marshall 
High School 9:30 and 12:00 M., 
Wednesday, November 26. As can be seen from 
the Convention Handbook, the program begins 
E. Worrell, State su- 


between 


with greetings from Mr. E. 
pervisor of elementary education. These words 
of greetings will be followed by a very practical 
address on materials and helps for rural and 
grade teachers by Miss Mary Dinwiddie, super- 
visor of Grayson county. 

In teaching large groups of rural teachers the 
past summer I[ made the following assignment : 

What were your most serious difficulties, or 
problems, last year? 

List the ten most important as you see them. In 
every list, this problem was found: How can we 
secure available materials and helps? 

In visiting institutes this fall I found teachers 
literally begging for materials, reference books, 
The purpose of Miss Dinwiddie will 
She will have a 


and helps. 
be to meet this need of teachers. 
printed list to distribute. 

Miss Dinwiddie will be followed by Dr. D. W. 
Peters on the topic, Major Objectives of Rural 
Education. He has made a special study: of this 
subject and will give us the best to be had in this 
field of thought. 

Right now there is a great deal of interest in 
the unit plan of teaching, especially as applied in 
the social studies. Dr. R. E. Swindler, of the 
University of Virginia, will discuss this subject 
between 10:00 and 10:40. He is peculiarly fitted 
for this task and will bring us a great message. 

This will be followed by an address on the 
problem, How Should the Rural Curriculum 
differ from the Urban Curriculum ? 

Dr. M. L.. Combs, president of the Fredericks- 
burg Teachers College, has consented to discuss 


topic for the annual convention and is to be the 


subject of special study by the whole school sys- 
tem for the present school session, this address 


will be helpful to every progressive teacher and 
to every administrator. 

At 11:20, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, will address the 
department on the topic, Present Aims of the 
State Board of Education (Department of Public 
Instruction) for Rural Education. 

This address will be helpful to all rural teach- 
ers and all rural administrators. In fact, it will 
be of interest to all school people and should be 
heard by the entire convention. Dr. Hall and the 
State Board have big plans for rural education. 

The Thursday morning program has several 
big features. At 10:30, Dr. H. L. Caswell, of 
Peabody College, will address the Department on 
Curriculum Revision in Rural Schools. He is a 
specialist in rural education and is an invited 
outside speaker of the Convention. No rural 
teacher should fail to hear this address. He is to 
counsel and advise the Department of Public In- 
struction in its project to revise our present State 
course of study. 

Dr. J. W. Sowder, of the Radford State Teach- 
ers College, has been working for some time on 
the subject, Units of Natural Science Which May 
Be taught in the Elementary Grades. 

He has consented to give the results of his 
study to the Department on this occasion. He 
will speak at ten o’clock. 

The Thursday morning program begins with a 
very practical address by Miss Leslie Fox, super- 
visor of Warren county, on the topic, Agriculture 
in the Grades—Content and Method. 

This address will be particularly helpful to ru- 
ral teachers and to teachers in general. 

Altogether the two programs of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education are unusually strong 
and should attract a large attendance of rural 


this topic. As curriculum revision is the general. teachers. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


THANKSGIVING HYMN 
Air—America 
O, thou whose eye of love 
Looks on us from above, 
Low at thy throne 
We come to thee and pray 
That, gleaning day by day, 
Our grateful hearts alway 
Thy hand may own. 


Thine are the waving fields, 

Thy hand the harvest yields, 
And unto thee, 

To whom for rain and dew 

And skies of sunny blue 

Our love and praise are due, 
We bend the knee. 


And when beneath the trees 
In fairer lands than these 
Our glad feet roam, 
There, where the bright harps ring 
May we our gleanings bring, 
And in thy presence sing 
Our harvest home. 


A PAGEANT FOR THANKSGIVING— 
GRADES 5-7 
Time Required for Pageant, 20 Minutes 
Why the Pageant? 

The advantages of pageants or dramatizations 
lie in the fact that children learn by doing rather 
than learn by listening. They are dealing with 
ideas rather than with things—ideas that need 
action to make them real. 

Dr. John Dewey teaches that schools every- 
where are making use of the dramatization in 
all sorts of different ways for several reasons—it 
makes teaching more concrete; fits well into the 
plans of the Progressive School; allows free- 
dom and individuality ; not only makes the sub- 
ject more real but it has emotional and imagina- 
tive value; an aid in teaching all subjects, even 
arithmetic in the early grades; gives children 
just as much training in writing, reading, spell- 
ing, history, literature, and geography as would 
dry “Grad-grind facts of a routine textbook 
type.” 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


Plan for the Pageant 

Early in October a sixth grade began to plan 
its work for November. The teacher and pupils 
in conference decided upon a pageant in which 
would be represented harvest customs in other 
lands. All school subjects were to revolve 
around and be centered in the pageant. The 
pupils’ enthusiasm visibly increased when told 
they would be asked to “dress up” and be al- 
lowed to play before the assembly. Children of 
other grades were invited to assist in the play. 

The countries which would be represented in 
the play were selected and each child chose the 
country which he would like best to represent. 
Books, magazines, and libraries were searched, 
and foreigners interviewed to find the harvest 
customs, manners and dress of their people. 

Correlation of all subjects taught in the grades 
with the pageant was emphasized. [ach child 
wrote his own part and helped to write others. 
This involved more study and_ independent 
thought on the part of the pupils. 


Characters 

A Reader—who reads all the speaking parts, the 
other children doing only the acting. 

A boy dressed to represent Italy. 

A group of boys—lItalians dressed in bright 
colored scarfs and caps. 

A group of Italian girls, dressed in the most 
vivid colors and tassels. 

Flora—dressed in green. 

Ceres—dressed in yellow. 

A group of North England children in usual 
dress. 
A group of Scottish children, wearing cap and 
scarf across shoulders or not as convenient. 
Laborers of the Largess—clothes ragged and 
patched. 

Lord of the Largess—neatly dressed. 

A clown. 

Harvesters unseen—back of stage. 

Two boys and two girls in Dutch costumes. 

A group in ordinary dress bearing loaves of 
bread. 
(A group, means two or more children). 
Reader. The ingathering of the harvest is an 

occasion for thanksgiving and revelry existing 
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even from early times. It is a celebration ac- 
knowledging the blessing of the year and the 
bounties of the harvest in particular. As it 1s 
observed today, it is a distinctive American cus- 
tom but it did not originate with Governor 
sradford in 1621. Its origin is traced through 
the ages to the Canaanites; from them it was 
copied by the Children of Israel. 

The book of Judges tells us how the Canaan- 
ites went out into the fields and “Trode and held 
festivals and went into the house of their god 
and did eat and drink.” 

The Hebrews adopted the harvest celebration 
as an act of worship to Jehovah. They called it 
the “Feast of the Tabernacles.” Moses trans- 
mitted these directions of the feast. 

We find them in ancient Greece and Rome, 
then in England which may be traced back to 
the Saxons in the time of Egbert. 

The Pilgrims hailing from England brought 
the celebration of Thanksgiving to America. 

Today, however, we hope to please you with 
a presentation of harvest customs in other lands. 

A Glimpse of Italy 
The people of the Campagna today 
They herd sheep, 


Reader. 
are farmers and herdsmen. 
buffaloes, goats and cows as they feed on the 
hills and in the valleys where the wild fig 
blooms. They cultivate olives and tend the 
vine. The most important season of the year is 
the vintage season. The vines are grown as 
closely together as possible and the grapes are 
placed in wooden vessels. Then the juice is 
pressed from the grapes as in Bible times. 

In November comes the second great harvest 
when the olive is ready for use. The finer oil 
pressed from the fruit is used in cooking, the 
coarser is burnt in lamps. When the trees no 
longer bear fruit they are used as fuel. 

Having been prepared for market these oils 
are carried to Rome. 

Enter—An Italian boy drawing a wagon. The 
wagon is filled with oil casks (use oatmeal boxes 
painted or covered with brown paper.) On top 
of these and to the front is perched a small toy 
dog. Under the wagon is a tiny cask of wine. 

As the wagon is drawn across the stage it 


passes a cross hung with flowers. The Italian 


bows his head, for at this spot one of his com- 
rades was killed. 








Reader—as wagon leaves the stage. In this 
part of Italy we find no feast or merrymaking 
at harvest time. Lut now we come to sunny 
Italy near Naples. The people have crowded in- 
to the city; never was there a more lively race 
of beings. They shout and ‘sing, laugh and 
dance all day and far into the night. 

Enter—Group of Italians, carrying all sorts 
of bells, any bell that will make a noise. Some 
carry whips. 

They yell, shout and dance to no special tune 
until they leave the stage. 

Following these come a group of girls dressed 
in most vivid colors, bearing baskets covered 
with flaming red or brightest yellow paper. 
The baskets are labelled “macaroni.” A tin can 
covered in bright paper contains snail soup. 
Roast chestnuts are stuck upon a short stick and 
made into bouquets. All these and other wares 
are offered to the audience with a fitting de- 
scription and a, “Please buy.” 

Reader. The Latin countries do not regard 
Thanksgiving as do the English. 

We will now turn to the British Empire from 
whence came the people who gave us our Thanks- 
giving. 

Enter Flora—dressed in green and bearing 
many flowers. Stands center stage. 

Reader. When the Jews inhabited Palestine 
the “least of Pentecost” included a thanksgiving 
for the harvest; they brought the first fruits of 
the field; but as the wheat is not gathered in 
Northern Europe or America at the time of Pen- 
tecost, flowers take the place of the first fruits in 
the synagogues. 

The Druids hold their harvest festival on the 
first of November. 

The Japanese and Chinese celebrate their har- 
vest time in their own way. 

Enter Ceres, dressed in yellow, followed by 
group of girls in white bearing sheaves of wheat 
and stalks of corn. 

The girls dance in a circle around Ceres, ad- 
vance to the front, Flora joins hands with Ceres, 
while the Reader recites: 

Flora with Ceres hand in hand, 
Bring all their smiling train, 
The yellow corn is lifted high, 
To greet the earth again. 
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(Flora, Ceres and their train take position cen- 
ter stage.) Enter—Loaf Bearers. 

A group of children each bearing a loaf of 
bread enters and stands in a row. 

Reader. Before the Reformation in England, 
Lammas Day was marked by each member of 
the church presenting a loaf made from new 
wheat. 

Loaf Bearers file slowly but smilingly around 
Flora, Ceres and their train extending the loaves 
toward them, then march slowly off stage. 


The Kern 

Reader. The “Harvest Home” or “Kern” as 
it is called in Scotland. This festival is com- 
menced in the village church, which has been 
beautifully decorated with fruits and flowers. 

The religious ceremonies were followed by a 
dinner served in a large tent, rural sports and a 
tea drinking party closed the feast. 

This festival takes place at the close of the 
reaping, not the ingathering. When the sickle is 
laid down and the last sheaf of corn is set on 
end they say, “We have got the kern” which 
fact is announced by loud shouting. 

Enter a group of children, in center of which 


is a large boy bearing a pole on which is 
mounted a large doll or image dressed in a white 


dress with colored ribbons. A placard “Kern 
Baby” is borne in front of the group. All circle 
with loud shouts and laughter around the image 
continuing the laughter and gesticulation until 
the exit is reached. 

The Clyack 

Reader. In the northeast of Scotland the last 
sheaf is know as “Clyack” or “Old Woman.” 

Enter—a group bearing a jug of water and a 
sheaf. It is dressed up like an old woman, in a 
dark dress, white cap, a little shawl fastened 
with a sprig of green. The apron has a pocket 
Stuffed with bread and cheese, a sickle is stuck 
in the string of the apron in the back. They 
form a procession marching twice around the 
stage and pause while the Reader recites: 

“At the harvest feast the Clyack graces the 
head of the table, the company drinks to her, and 
the lads all dance with her.” 

Some of the boys drink from the jug and one 
siezes the Clyack and dances off the stage followed 
by the group, the boys trying to claim a dance. 
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Hollering Largess 

Reader. This is an Anglican custom which is 
given just at sunset. 

Enter a group of laborers dressed in ragged 
patched clothes. They chant “Hah! Hah! Hah!” 
forming a circle as they chant. 

Enter, Lord of the Largess neatly dressed. 
He bears a basket containing packages wrapped 
in corn shucks. He takes his stand in center of 
ring. The laborers bow their heads very low to- 
ward the Lord of the Largess and utter a deep 
mutter saying “Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!” Then they 
jerk their heads backward and utter a shrill 
shriek of “Ah! Ah!” repeated three times. The 
Lord of the Largess presents each laborer with a 
gift. He then cries “Holler Largess” which is 
echoed by the company. 

Enter a Clown—a boy dressed as a woman, 
face painted, head decorated with ears of corn; 
sprays of wheat, oats or other vegetation are fast- 
ened to his dress. He claims a gift. The Lord 
presents the gift and leaves the stage followed by 
the group all gesticulating and dancing most 
fantastically. 

Harvest Home 

Reader. This is an East Anglican custom 
which is also given at sunset. 

(Merry shouts and laughter from back of 
stage. ) 

Enter—a wagon drawn by two boys. The 
wagon is filled with fruits, vegetables and grain. 
A placard on which is printed “The last load” 
precedes the wagon. Two little girls in quaint 
Dutch costumes sit upon the wagon. They stop 
in center of stage, give three cheers and throw 
kisses to the audience. 

Enter—all the players. The Lord of the Lar- 
gess comes to the front and recites: 

“Harvest home! Harvest home! 
We’ve ploughed, we’ve sowed, 
We've reaped, we’ve mowed, 
We’ve brought home every load. 
Hip! hip! hip! harvest home.” 

The players all repeat the last line with yells 
and shouts. 

All sing the “Thanksgiving Hymn.” 

Curtain falls in tableaux. 

Note.—If so desired, only one or more of these 
customs may be used as a classroom exercise. 
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VISITING TEACHERS IN THE 
RICHMOND SCHOOLS 


By CorpeLia Cox, Visiting Teacher, John Marshall 
High School 


A new sort of teacher is becoming known to several of 
the Richmond public schools—a teacher without a class- 
room and without a class. In lieu of a classroom there 
is an office; in lieu of a class there are boys and girls, 
fathers and mothers who come for advice and help with 
the many problems of childhood and education. 

These teachers are known as “visiting teachers” and 
‘visiting” is descriptive of part of their work. 


‘ 


the term 
Children, parents, teachers, social workers and friends 
come to the office of the visiting teacher but the teacher 
goes also to the homes and neighborhoods of the children. 
Her function is to study and understand the problems 
confronting children who are not adjusting to their edu- 
cational environment and to offer such help as she may 
that these children may successfully overcome their diff- 
culties, 

Often her task is that of interpretation; the school may 
not understand the home nor the conditions under which 
the child is living; the home.may not understand the 


school, sometimes it does not understand the child within 
its walls; the child faced with the necessity of adjusting 
to home and to school may understand neither school nor 
home, nor even that person who is himself. The visiting 
teacher bases her work with children upon the theory 
that “useful citizenship and right living are the normal 
outgrowth of sound training and wholesome behavior in 
childhood, and that the attainment of these ends is vitally 
affected by environmental influences and by the child’s 
attitude toward himself, toward others and toward the op- 
portunities and obstacles he may encounter.” 

Three of Richmond’s schools now have visiting teach- 
ers. The enrolment in the three schools is approximately 
5,000. During an average year, about 600 of these chil- 
dren come to the attention of the visiting teachers. They 
come with problems of scholarship, behavior in school, 
attendance at school, health, unhappiness, difficulty at 
home or with friends, necessity for work or recreation and 
for many other reasons. Many come of their own accord, 
others are sent by interested teachers, principals, parents 
and friends. 
finding friends who, trained in the problems of youth, can 
offer suggestion, guidance or stimulus which will help in 
winning what has heretofore seemed an uneven struggle 
between youth and environment for normal living. 


In the visiting teachers many of them are 
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Some Factors Contributing to Teacher Failures 
By H. V. WHITE, Principal, Holland High School 


HE wide-spread interest in teaching is evi- 
| aen from the large number of graduate 
students that are found in our teacher 
training institutions. Courses in conduct of the 
class period, supervision, and educational psy- 
There 
are educators who have given much time and 
thought to studies and investigations attempting 
to determine the factors that cause many of these 
supposedly professionally trained teachers to fail. 
The phrase teacher-failure may be hazy to a 
few, yet, when one applies the word failure to 
other professions and business, virtually all the 
people get its significance. A mortgage is fore- 
closed on the farmer and he moves out. The 
stocks and fixtures of the druggists are sold at 
public auction and his place of business is closed. 
The bank because of excess amount in bad notes 
closes its doors. By a common agreement we say 
they have failed. One is a failure in anything 
when he does not accomplish to any degree what 
he attempts and as a result has to move out. One 
must either adapt himself to conditions or adapt 
the conditions to himself. If neither is done 
failure is the result. When a teacher does not 
measure up to the requirements of the community 
and as a result is dismissed during the semester 
or at the end of the session he has failed. School 
men as a whole accept this criterion. 

An interesting study made was that of Dr. 
Clapp. He first secured from 100 superinten- 
dents and principals a list of ten qualities that 
each judged to be the most important constituent 
of a good teaching personality. He combined 
the judgments on the basis of the frequency with 
which each quality was mentioned. He secured 
a list of the ten qualities getting the most votes. 
He then sent a list of ten to 140 superintendents 
and principals and asked them to rank their five 
best teachers in order of their general teaching 
personality and then in order of their standing 
with reference to each of the ten specific qualities. 
In this manner he got the combined opinions of 
what supervisors think ought theoretically to 
make up a good teaching personality ; but he also 
got the order in which these qualities appeared in 


chology are attracting much attention. 


a group of teachers who were rated superior from 
this point of view. The order in which the quali- 
ties ranked was: (1) address, (2) personal ap- 
pearance, (3) optimism, (4) reserve, (5) en- 
thusiasm, (6) fairness, (7) sincerity, (8) sym- 
pathy, (9) vitality, (10) scholarship. The matter 
of arranging in order is of relative importance, 
but it is significant to note that this order was 
made by persons responsible for choosing teach- 
ers and evaluating their work. 

Keith’s ntroduction to Teaching lists some ad- 
ditional qualities necessary to the successful 
teacher. Some of these are: “tact, loyalty, voice, 
leadership, as well as address, sympathy, sincerity, 
vitality, and personal appearance.” In comment- 
ing on the latter this author implies that rating 
cards or studies show that there is some other 
element besides whim which accounts for the 
quality of personal appearance since the average 
teacher is observed between 5 and 7 hours per 
day by 25 or 30 pupils. He does not necessarily 
mean that all teachers must be either beautiful or 
handsome. However, good taste and neatness 
are considered largely, and these are qualities 
that teachers can and should improve. 

Monroe says: “However, the teacher who at- 
tempts to engender an ideal which he himself 
does not possess is laboring under a distinct 
handicap. This principle also applies to the en- 
gendering of interests and taste.” 

Mr. Book in his article says much has been 
written telling secondary school teachers what 
they should do and be; but in giving this offhand 
advice has laid stress on methods, calculations, 
subjects to be taught, and prescribed what student 
might learn in the shortest amount of time. 
“Growing youth has been neglected while the 
scholastic product has been emphasized. The 
important thing to develop in the individual is 
character.” Students in 1,067 senior high schools 
were asked to write compositions, freely discus- 
sing some or all of the following ten points: 
(1) what a high school ought to do for me, (2) in 
what ways the high school has helped me, (3) 
some sympathetic teachers I have had in high 
school or reverse, (4) some points in which | 
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have been misunderstood, (5) why going to high 
school pays, (6) why so many boys and girls 
drop out of school, (7) useless studies in high 
school courses; the most popular study in our 
school, why? (8) my usual round after school, 
(9) what my parents think of high school, (10) 
some improvements in the high school I would 
suggest. The pupils did not have to sign names 
and understood the paper would not be read by 
their teachers before being sent away. Each 
teacher impressed the feeling that all students 
were to write honestly and frankly. The compo- 
sitions were collected from sixteen different high 
schools in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Montana, and 
Utah. Of the 1,067 who wrote compositions 881 
discussed the third point. Fifty two said they 
had never had a sympathetic teacher; 829 de- 
scribed in detail one or more sympathetic teach- 
ers they had had in high school. It should be re- 
membered that in every case an actual living 
teacher was described, one doing the helpful 
things as found by pupils and not a teacher of the 
imagination or one talked of in books. One boy 
said, “One teacher has done me a world of good, 
he makes you feel your own ignorance of a sub- 
ject but does not make you feel he knows it all.” 
Most of the boys said, “We like the pleasant, 
cheerful, good natured, witty kind.” Fifty nine 
pupils said they liked teachers who were firm, 
decisive, strict, and business-like. Forty six of 
the sympathetic teachers were said to be easy to 
approach. Twenty six mentioned the fact that 
their favorite teachers were serious, dignified, 
Some favorite teachers 
were described as enthusiastic and energetic. No 


unassuming and earnest. 


favorite teacher was described who lacked schol- 
arship, while thirty five teachers were especially 
commended for their thorough knowledge of the 
subject. Two hundred and eleven teachers were 
chosen as favorites because they were always 
ready and willing to give their pupils the right 
One hundred and one 
unsympathetic teachers were described as dis- 


sort of encouragement. 


agreeable, unpleasant, hard to please, nervous, 
irritable, suspicious, too particular about little 
things, over strict, cranky, quick tempered, sour. 
curt, sarcastic, cross, hasty, overbearing, blunt, 
gruff, cold, thoughtless, haughty, distant, “chronic 
grumblers,” always ready to ridicule, selfish, 
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“caring nothing for interest and opinion of class.” 
Over one-fourth of unsympathetic teachers were 
said to be sarcastic. 

This study revealed the result that the high 
school student feels a burning need for encourage- 
ment, help, and sympathetic direction. This re- 
port indcated that the above are absolutely neces- 
sary for high school students to thrive. 

Another interesting study has been made by 
Mr. James in which he secured data from 118 
college freshmen relative to the failure of teach- 
ers: 60 listed poor discipline ; 50 temper ; 37 too 
many dates; 30 too intimate with pupils; 27 lack 
of knowledge of subject matter; 20 lack of co- 
operation with school officials; 13 ill health. One 
hundred teachers answered as follows: 60 poor 
discipline ; 50 temper ; 37 too many dates; 30 too 
intimate with pupils; 27 lack of knowledge of 
subject matter; 20 lack of co-operation with 
school officials; 20 poor methods; 14 too many 
dates; 12 too intimate with pupils; 10 temper; 
7 ill health. In all three instances discipline is 
given first place. Temper which is closely re- 
lated to discipline is ranked high by teachers and 
college freshmen, but not so by administrators. 
Too many dates and intimacy with pupils rank in 


’ upper half by freshmen and administrators, but 


low or slightly by teachers themselves. 

Miss Morehouse lists some of the following 
weaknesses that cause disciplinary trouble and 
failures as: “weak will, noisy, and undignified 
manners, carelessness in dress and language, cool 
indifference to pupils and to their needs, and to 
imitated faults (demands made by thoughtless 
teachers because some other teacher demands 
those things.)” In the same chapter she says: 

“All good teachers wish to possess personal in- 
fluence over their pupils, ... from the motive of 
doing right to please his teacher the pupil may be 
led easily and quickly to please the parents, his 
schoolmates and society. Thousands of boys and 
girls in American high schools meet for the first 
time in a teacher a person of refinement, intellec- 
tual leadership, even of attractive personal ap- 
pearance, . . . even where poverty and ignorance 
do not give so pathetic a background to these per- 
sonal enthusiasms of pupils for teacher they are 
among the strongest of all influences upon adoles- 
cence. One sincere friendship for a wise teacher 
emotionalized by admiration to the point where 
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the approval of the beloved guide is worth every 
effort will do more to establish good habits and 
inspire high ideals than all the lectures, self- 
government schemes, good literature and speech 
making that the best high school can give.” 

In a study by Mr. Bell, 642 out of 851 adult 
college men and women indicated that 16 years 
of age was the exact year that the greatest good 
came to them. According to this study, the in- 
fluential period of three-fourths of the pupils 
comes in high school, thereby offering a challenge 
to high school teachers. 

Twenty four hundred and eleven papers by 
pupils from the second to eighth grade indicated 
the desired teacher qualities as follows: 58 per 
cent personal appearance, 55 per cent kindness, 
9 per cent patience, 4 per cent neatness not only 
of dress but room, desk, blackboard, ete. One 
can see from the two above studies that in both 
elementary and high schools pupils place a good 
deal of emphasis on teacher qualities other than 
pure scholarship. “A teacher’s success is based 
on behavior exhibited beyond the bare teaching 
act.” Seventy three persons engaged in educa- 
tional work, such as supervisors, principals, city 
superintendents, presidents of teachers colleges, 
professors of education, and teachers in teachers 
colleges, contributed traits most important to 
teacher success. ‘Twenty most frequently men- 
tioned were as follows: resourcefulness, en- 
thusiasm, leadership, co-operation, trustworthi- 
ness, honesty, fairness, sympathy, tact, patience, 
courteousness, love for children, progressiveness, 
poise, kindness, originality, good humor, helpful- 
ness, promptness, foresight. 

One who enters the teaching profession will 
wish to understand not just the functions that the 
profession attempts to discharge in an organiza- 
tion of society but also the personal qualities that 
are essential to success in the teaching profession. 
Not only is the teacher’s influence of paramount 
importance to the pupil as a guide to systematic 
mastery of skill and knowledge but it is basic to 
the establishment of those controls of conduct 
called ideas and attitudes which constitute the 
most significant features of that quality we call 
character. 

In summarizing let us keep in mind the large 
importance of personality as a part of the teach- 
er’s equipment. To be positive rather than nega- 


tive, to be frank and sincere, to be sympathetic, 
tactful and self-sacrificing; and with all to be a 
thorough believer in the possibilities of life, 
These are the demands of the schoolroom and 
they are the demands of real achievement every- 
where. 

As we have seen, these qualities express them- 
selves in good breeding, in our personal appear- 
ance; in our manners and conversation, in the 
quality of our English; and in the character and 
control of our voices. We must remember, too, 
that these things are not all inherited. The re- 
sponsibility for their attainment is our very own 

training and self-discipline in the practice of 
decision; in the development of right ideals and 
specific habits ; in the powers of observation and 
imitation. These are the specific points of attack 
for the teacher who would enlarge her own per- 
sonal power and charm, and through these her 
professional effectiveness. 

To summarize— 

(1) This study indicated that even elementary 
pupils recognize that such qualities as sympathy 
and dress play a part in the influence of the 
teacher. 

(2) That high school pupils are definite in the 
type of teacher most likely to influence them by 
their personal appearance and health. 

(3) College freshmen consider several factors 
contributing to teacher failure, some in addition 
to above are discipline, intimacy with pupils, too 
many dates and lack of co-operation with officials. 

(4) Teachers themselves agree that there are 
many factors besides scholarship. 

(5) Administrators and supervisors respond 
to a questionnaire in about the same proportion 
as freshmen and teachers, 

(6) All studies reported indicated that scholar- 
ship was just one of the many requisites. 

(7) Educators quoted in this study give the 
college-trained individual 
should possess scholarship at least in the sub- 


impression that a 


jects he teaches but that a strong personality 
in addition to the scholarship is essential if one 
hopes for much success. 

(8) Practically all of the investigations find 


discipline a contributing factor to teacher failure. 


One writer has this to say: 
“A strong personality is absolutely essential to 
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disciplinarian. Including personality 
under disciplinary power in the study referred to, 


weakness in discipline would take first rank by a 


a good 


liberal margin, and by greater preponderance will 
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it do so, if lack of sympathy, nervousness, de- 
ficiency in social qualities and deceitfulness, fac- 
tors that greatly affect disciplinary powers, are 
placed in the same category with it.” 





The Use of the Vocational Play in the Junior High School 


By RUTH LIVERMON, Maury High School, Norfolk 


© the junior high school child, keenly ab- 
sorbed in adventure, with an insatiable 
desire to know “how things turn out,” the 
auditorium with its vigorous plays of the life 
career motive furnishes a powerful stimulus to 
To this adventur- 
ous yearning, sprinkle in a little romance of the 
most elemental sort—‘‘the hero gets the girl in 
the end” type; add a dash of humor; and, lo, the 


practical vocational guidance. 


prescription for both an enjoyable auditorium 
program and, what is more important, a valuable 
and concrete experience in vocational thinking is 
the result. 

All drama revolves around some crisis, and 
what is more vital than a crisis involved in the 
choosing of one’s work? Conflicts of this na- 
ture generally concern personalities, and what 
amuses and interests a junior high school lad 
more than to see an irate, obese old gentleman 
(one of his friends) in stentorian tones proclaim 
to the nation that unless his son, William, stops 
this foolish talk of owning a garage and goes off 
to law school as planned, he, the august head of 
the family, will have none of the said young man? 
The young man obeys, with direful results to his 
own family in later years. Contrasts between 
the unsuccessful law practice of William with 
worth while, happy experiences of his friends 
whose families co-operate to discover and foster 
natural abilities illustrate the positive and desired 


effect. Similar situations and episodes are woven 
into a continuous piece with success. Characters 


familiar to the daily life of the junior high school 





child, heightened by humor—farce, if you will— 
placed in positions of vocational difficulties but 
ending “happily ever after” provide a rich and 
often untried field for the thoughtful vocational 
entertainment. 

Some short sketches of this variety are avail- 
able through publishers, but it is frequently as 


easy and more satisfactory to compose one’s own, 
taking as a theme some local case needing voca- 
tional help, showing the results ten or fifteen 
years later in an unfortunate or joyous manner, 
not overlooking the thread of romance, and a 
sparkle (more if possible) of laughter. The 
class or group engaged with such an aim ofttimes 
develops (after stimulating thinking) the entire 
sequence of scenes together with the dialogue. 
Such a course with a happy result is far more 
worth while from several viewpoints than to have 
procured a play from publishers, 

Yes, so-called slow groups enter as enthusias- 
tically into the idea of a vocational play as the 
more gifted. One of the funniest sketches on the 
vocational theme was presented in the junior high 
school assembly by a commercial 2 group. Many 
of this class achieve results by vocational plays 
because of their keenly personal interest, due to 
their early entrance into the wage-earning field. 
A little enthusiasm uncorked among these chil- 
dren produces far from discouraging results. This 
same commercial group, proud of the fact that 
they were the only 9A commercial group, were 
ager to inform their fellow classmates of the 
difficulties in the commercial life of the hero, (the 
president of their class) who, gifted with musical 
talent, was harassed by his bourgeois German 
father who insisted that the warbling lad should 
cast his lot with that of a pickle factory. A rapid 
set of events followed with an entirely pleasant 
ending—the hero’s musical talents recognized, to- 
gether with his lady nodding at the correct mo- 
ment. By this noble esprit de corps this group 
started many fruitful questions on vocational 
thinking. 

The junior high school child’s love of acting, 
his active interest in planning his future, his un- 
quenchable thirst for romance and adventure cul- 
minate happily for the individual actor and the 
individual audience in the vocational play. 
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HOW THE NEWPORT NEWS HIGH SCHOOL FINANCES SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


HE expenses incident to the maintenance 
of high school activities and graduation 
exercises have mounted during recent years. 
While membership in school activities is entirely 
voluntary and while the buying of season tickets 
and the payment of other fees is in no sense com- 
pulsory yet social pressure causes many pupils to 
incur financial obligations that will cause strain 
when the amount is too large. As long as the 
cost of the activity to the individual pupil is held 
to a point that will not involve strain, both the in- 
dividual pupil and the school will realize the full 
benefit of a unified activities program. 

Susiness has pursued, in the school activities 
field, a policy of exploitation similar to that 
which aims to create artificial desires and values 
so that a market will be created for a product that 
has very little economic or social value. This 
policy in the field of business is responsible for a 
large percentage of the current depression. The 
making of expensive covers for school annuals 
has become a big business. It is estimated that 
this item alone ran beyond ten million dollars 
last year. An additional expense on the pupils is 
incurred by local merchants’ associations and 
Chambers of Commerce demanding that all pro- 
ducts be purchased locally and by insisting upon 
collecting a percentage on merchandise that is 
bought elsewhere. 

The Newport News High School has endeav- 
ored to meet the situation by adopting the fol- 
lowing policy: (1) The expensive annual, which 
cost each graduate about $12.00, has been abol- 
ished. In its place a senior class book with an in- 
expensive paper cover is printed in the school 
print shop. Twice a year a volume of creative 
writing by the students of the school is pub- 
lished. A school newspaper is published weekly. 
(2) The cost of invitations and class jewelry has 
been reduced by acceptance of less expensive 
items in this field. A further reduction can be 
made if the local merchants will forego the per- 


centage that they get on these items. (3) Per- 
haps the most far-reaching reform that has taken 
place in the school has been the adoption by the 
faculty and students of an activities ticket at the 
annual cost of $3.50. The pupils pay this amount 
in installments as follows: September $1.00, Octo- 
ber $1.00, November $1.00, December $0.50. This 
ticket entitles the student to admission to all ath- 
letic games, plays, musical presentations, and in- 
cludes subscriptions to all publications and the cost 
of all club and activities pictures and cuts. That 
this arrangement has solved the problem is indica- 
ted by the fact that 1,033 students out of an enrol- 
ment of 1,100 have purchased the ticket this year. 

The budgets showing the cost during a pupil’s 
graduating year and during his four years in high 
school before this plan was adopted and since it 
has been adopted will indicate the tremendous 
economy they have provided without loss of 
efficiency. In fact the value to the school and to 
the pupil of the activities has been greatly en- 
hanced, because we now have practically 100 per 
cent participation in all activities when under the 
old plan 50 per cent participation in any activity 


was considered good. 


A Pupil’s Budget for Activities Under the Old Plan 


Graduating Year 4 Years 

Foothall Season Ticket $2.00 $8.00 
Sasketball Season Ticket .... LOO 4.00 
PIAS mccncescccees ee ees . 0 6.00 
3eacon Newspaper. ...... . 1.00 4.00 
Annual paca .. 3.00 12.00 
Cuts in Annual... . 50 5.50 
Photographer's fee ... 2.00 2.00 
Invitations 3.00 3.00 
Pennant... -: 200 2.50 
‘a . 8.50 8.50 
Class Dues . .. 5:00 8.00 
Og Ce eae ....- 100 1.00 
Organization dues and pictures .- 1.50 1.50 
Total...... $37.50 $66.00 


A Pupil’s Budget for Activities Under the New Plan 
Graduating Year 4 Years 


Activities Ticket ....... $3.50 $14.00 


Pennant (Class) .o..-----ccccseccsccsscseeeeeeeeeee 1.10 1.10 
Invitations (average) ..............-.-.-:-+-0-+: 1.40 1.40 
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Ring ji ciscclinileetlacciaaniaianiaaleoinkaialaaicuee beaten 5.50 5.50 
( lass dues picdadatnbtetmaravabiacsaaaenivemaenmeaaeeNl 2.50 2.50 
| Rae eer ener RennNe erenAR rere $14.00 $24.50 
How the Money Is Distributed to the Activities 
DMD Has HOD BG css acscs en cecocesossnesesncagereoppereeiserss $3,500.00 
Football PORE Rea See ene chkespeinoesorebiianianenianieneed $1,000.00 
ON ope ccsaacssenceSesupuateanoneae 500.00 
PRINS eas nosso cepa ccescssereseseotoraee 1,000.00 
Plays sce pouciieeasictaaadianeoanie 700.00 
Losses and incidentals..................00....... 300.00 
Mee ee Oise scented eee $3,500.00 $3.500.00 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
Selected by WiLHELMINA Harper, Librarian, Public 
Library, Redwood City, California. 

For Younger Children 


Knopf. $2. 
Humorous picture book about the goat who ate too 
much and could not be sold or given away. (grades 1-2.) 


Brock, Emma L. The Greedy Goat. 


The Doll’s House. Doubleday. $1.50. 
The toys in the nursery are left alone for the summer 


(grades 2-4.) 


Fyleman, Rose. 


and have a very wonderful time. 


Gilmour, Margaret. Ameliaranne at the Circus. 


$1.50. 


McKay. 


Ameliaranne’s kindness to a lost elephant brings the 
whole family an invitation to the circus. Susan Pearse 
(grades 3-4.) 


illustrations. 


Orton, Helen F. The Twin Lambs. Stokes. $1.25. 
Pet lambs are very much loved by their young master 
and mistress and have a happy life on the farm. 


2-3.) 


(grades 


Sewell, Helen. A Head for Happy. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Delightful picture book with story of a little girl who 
made herself a doll, then hunted the world over for a 


suitable head. (grades 1-2.) 


The Story of a Little White Teddy 
Farrar. $1. 


Sherrill, Dorothy. 
Bear. 
One winter’s night this little bear didn’t want to go to 
bed, so he ran away but was most happy to get home 
again. (grades 1-2.) 


For the Middle Age 


Armer, Laura A. Waterless Mountain. Longmans. $3. 
Beautifully told story of the thoughts and feelings of a 
Navaho Indian boy, with an intimate glimpse of the life 


(grades 5-7.) 


Brown, Edna A. Polly’s Shop. $1.50. 
Polly has a happy summer helping in her cousin’s book- 


of the tribe and outstanding illustrations. 


Lothrop. 


shop near the seashore. (grades 4-6.) 


Darby, Ada C. Stokes. $2. 
Tells of the happy home life and lively adventures of a 
little pioneer girl with good picture of the times. (grades 


5.7.) 


Sometimes Jenny Wren. 
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Robinson, Mabel L. Robin and Angus. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Robin is the young daughter of an American artist in 
Italy who has her hands full keeping Angus, the pup, out 
(grades 5-7.) 


of mischief. 


Ransome, Arthur. Swallows and Amazons. Lippincott. $2. 
Tells of the jolly times a group of children have while 
camping for the summer. (grades 6-7.) 


Scott, Gabriel. Kari. Doubleday. $2.. 
In far-off Norway lived Kari who had few playmates 
but very happy times nevertheless. (grades 5-6.) 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Aspinwall, Marguerite. The Wind from Spain. Cen- 
tury. $2. 

Excellent story of the friends a young girl artist finds 

after temporary loss of memory through an accident. 


(grades 7-8 and high school.) 


Charnley, Mitchell V. 
Hoover. Harper. $2. 
Complete story with much interesting information of 
the President’s life from boyhood through manhood. 
(grades 6-8 and high school.) 


The Boy's Life of Herbert 


Collins, Archie F. Experimental Mechanics. Appleton, $2. 
Tells almost everything the boy mechanic wants to 

know about wheels, locks, gears, and many other mechan- 

isms. (grades 7-8 and high school.) 

Diven, Robert J. The Black Wolf Mystery. Century. $2. 
While camping for the winter in Alaskan wilds a young 

boy and his father have thrilling experiences. (grades 

7-8 and high school.) 


Harper, Wilhelmina, compiler. Around the Hearth Fire. 
Appleton. $2.50. 

A selection of the best Christmas, Thanksgiving, and 

Faster stories from the Youth’s Companion with illus- 


trations hy Decie Merwin. (grades 6-8 and high school.) 


Irving, Washington. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

This famous story is now in very attractive edition, 

edited and abridged by Winifred Hulbert. (grades 7-8 


and high school.) 


The Voyages of Columbus. 


Parkman, Francis. The Oregon Trail. Farrar. $3. 
Lovely new edition of this famous story with James 
Daugherty illustrations. (grades 8 and high school.) 


Pease, Howard. Secret Cargo. Doubleday. $2. 
Thrilling story of a boy and his loyal dog among the 
ruffan crew of a tramp steamer bound for the South 


Seas. (grades 7-8 and high school.) 


Simonds, William A. A Boy with Edison, Doubleday. $2. 
A wonderful opportunity came to a Wall Street mes- 
senger boy when he was given a job at the Edison labora- 


tories. (grades 6-8 and high school.) 
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SHALL THE SCHOOLS SUFFER? 

A few years ago a Polish statesman, when 
asked which among all the American institutions 
he would most desire for his own people, prompt- 
ly replied, “Your public school system.” 

The public school system in the United States 
has grown to its present magnitude and impor- 
tance out of the very life 
ican people. 


and genius of the Amer- 
In all the stages of its development 
it has received the renewed sanction and the 


more universal approval of the people. It now 


has come to be recognized as the most important 
function of a State government. Citizens gen- 
erally will agree that the public schools have had 
much to do with bringing American life to its 
present high industrial and cultural level. The 
future of America depends largely upon what we 
do with our public school systems. 

In these times of unbalanced budgets, there 
should be less thought of curtailing the educa- 
tional facilities in Virginia however strong the 
demand may be for cutting government expendi- 
ture to come within the State’s income. Govern- 
ment expenditures everywhere have grown and 
mounted through the years, and rightly so, for 
this is but a natural result of civic and political 
progress. In order to meet this increase in ex- 
penditure, State law-making bodies have fre- 
quently found it necessary to adjust and rebuild 
their tax system, and, at times, to find new 
sources of revenue. Like a number of other State 
a constantly 


growing institution both in efficiency and in favor 


functions, the public school system is a 


with the people of the State, demanding a con- 
Teachers’ 
salaries have been a great many years reaching a 


stant increase in financial support. 


point which even approximately represents the 
value and worth of teachers to the rest of society. 
Teachers went through the World War period on 
the old salary basis and were the last to receive 
an appreciable raise after the World War. In 
this rather pressing period of economic stress and 
strain with its extreme want on the one side and 
extreme fortunes on the other some schools are 
carried down to disaster, their doors closed and 
their funds depleted. School boards and other 
public officials are sometimes hard pressed finan- 
cially but they cannot afford to leave out of ac- 
count the welfare of our children. The present 
school program in Virginia must go on. Democra- 
cy can save itself only as the coming generations 
In order to do justice 
to the child, it is necessary to do justice to the 
child’s teacher. 


are lifted to higher levels. 


Teachers’ salaries have always 
been low when compared with their training and 
heavy responsibility. Teachers have never been 
able to maintain the standard of life which the 
We have never 
given to our rural communities a leadership suffi- 
ciently stable in a well-paid, well-trained teaching 
force. 


character of their work calls for. 
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In the face of the present economic depression, 
school boards and local officials in Virginia un- 
fortunately, in some cases, have cut teachers’ 
salaries and shortened school terms in order to 
balance their budgets or perhaps to save a few 
thousand dollars, This is a poor way to bring 
back prosperity. To carry a full school program 
is more necessary in times of depression than in 
A recent survey of 47 
American cities shows an increase in school en- 
This means an 
increase of the teacher’s load, and further means 
that school facilities cannot be curtailed without 
most serious results to the future welfare of our 
State. If it be found absolutely necessary to cut 
the State’s expenditures for the next biennium, 


periods of prosperity. 


rolment from .06 to 7 per cent. 


it would seem that some of the more material 
developments might well wait but things that 
make for the spiritual, moral and intellectual wel- 
fare of the State cannot wait, even in a period of 
depression. More children are in 
Any 
curtailment of our present school program would 
be a shortsighted policy, unjust to the children 
and unwise for the State. 

We have faith in the General Assembly and be- 
lieve it will think twice before it takes any action 


economic 
school this year than were there last year. 


that will in any way cripple the educational pro- 
gram of the State. 





A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER 


The passing of Dr. Edward Christian Glass on 
October 26 in Lynchburg closed the remarkable 
career of a great schoolmaster. Dr. Glass’ life 
and work typifies the very genius of the public 
school system of Virginia. He gave his first 
productive energies to it in its very incipiency. 
He has served under every State superintendent 
Virginia has ever had. His service is indelibly 
written in the records of every stage of public 
school progress and development in Virginia. He 
saw public education “steadily and saw it whole.” 
He was a practical idealist in education, never 
deviating from practices which had not been dem- 
onstrated as having permanent value. The 
Lynchburg schools to Dr. Glass were always for 
the Lynchburg children. In every new develop- 
ment the highest welfare of the children was his 
prime consideration. 

When the history of public education in Vir- 
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ginia is written a quarter of a century from now, 
the name and work of Dr. Edward Christian 
Glass will occupy an important place. His name 
and work will be the guiding spirit for teachers 
for the next hundred years. His name in Amer- 
ican education will be written with those of 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and William H. 
Ruffner, with added luster to Dr. Glass because 
he lived and worked with the children of the city 
of his birth throughout the unbroken period of 
all his productive years. There is probably no 
such record in all the annals of education. Dr. 
Edward Christian Glass has added honor and 
dignity to the profession of teaching. 

There was never a thing more fitting than 
when, on January 9, 1929, the people of Lynch- 
burg invited the friends of Dr. Glass, his fellow 
superintendents, and admirers generally, to a 
banquet in commemoration and honor of the 
completion of a half century of unbroken service 
as the head of the Lynchburg schools. The edi- 
tor, on that occasion, saw the dream of his life 
come true, men of all classes—college presidents, 
business men, politicians, and citizens of all sorts, 
openly and publicly, praising the life and work of 
a schoolmaster in his very presence and in the 
presence of each other. Dr. Glass listened to all 
these encomiums through two hours, and when 
he was called to respond, he arose, attempted to 
utter a word, hesitated, and sank back in his 
chair. It was the most eloquent silence ever ex- 
perienced and the mark of a great soul. The 
above occasion inspired one of Dr. Glass’ teach- 
ers to indite the following tribute which may now 
well be his epitaph. 

EDWARD CHRISTIAN GLASS 
1879-1929 
Not as some comet which from outer space 
Is flashed across our vision and is gone; 
Not as some man who by a brilliant deed 
Claimed for the moment our applause and praise 
And in the reach of time passed on 
To long forgotten, unremembered days; 
But as the Northern star serene 
Which nightly keeps its fixed path 
About the pole and with its steady kindly light 
Has guided sailors from of old; 
So through the years he holds his chosen way, 
A teacher ever—yet not books alone 
But courage, faith and honor bright 
And life well lived. So pass the years. 
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AN INVESTMENT OF 150 CENTS 

The teachers of Virginia who maintain their 
membership in the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion make an investment of 150 cents each year. 
Over 12,000 of them maintain their membership 
from year to year. It has required many years 
and persistent work to bring the teachers of the 
State to a realization of the value of maintaining 
regular membership in the State Association. 

From 1905 to 1908 the membership in the 
State Association was about 2,000 with only half 
of the counties having organized local associa- 
tions. In 1910, the membership had grown to 
over 4,000. The Virginia Journal of Education 
at that time had a circulation of about 5,000. In 
the last ten years the membership has grown to 
nearly 13,000, with over that number represent- 
This 
membership includes over 96 per cent of all the 
This means that there are 


ing the total circulation of the Journal. 


teachers in Virginia. 
yet a few teachers in the State who fail to catch 
the spirit of the State-wide group. 

Sometimes teachers wish to know what ad- 
vantages are derived from membership in the 
State Association. There are so many more or 
less intangible values connected with membership 
in a large organization that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to enumerate in concrete form the advan- 
tages of being an active member of such an or- 
ganization. We wish to mention some more or 
less tangible returns which the Virginia [duca- 
tion Association offers to its individual members. 

1. To receive the Virginia Journal of [Educa- 
tion which is the official publication of the 
State Association and which keeps the teach- 
ers informed on all lines of educational 

progress in the State. 

Privileges of the Preventorium which en- 

able teachers to secure the best hospital 
service at greatly reduced rates. 
Services of the headquarters office. 

Privilege of sending delegates to the annual 

convention. 

A voice on the floor at the annual business 
session. 

Membership in an active State-wide profes- 
sional organization which, through its legis- 
lative committee, seeks to secure proper 
legislation for the welfare of education in 


general in the State. 


7. Membership in an organization affiliated 
with the National Education Association 
which promotes teacher and child welfare in 

the entire nation. 

By the annual investment of 150 cents the 
teachers of Virginia receive innumerable returns, 
tangible and intangible, which in toto make for 
the march of progress in education in the State, 
To have a part, however small, in the promotion 
of an enterprise like the public school system of a 
State cannot help but stimulate ambition and stir 
the heart to greater achievements. The few teach- 
ers who withhold their membership from the State 
Association should take a lesson from the follow- 
ing allegory: 

“Said a wise old bee at the close of day, ‘This 
colony business does not pay. I put my honey 
in that old hive that others may eat and live and 
thrive; and I do more work in a day, by gee, 
than some of the other fellows do in three. [ toil 
and worry and save and hoard, and all I get is 
my room and board. It’s me for a hive I can 
run myself, and me for the sweets of my hard 
So the old bee flew to a meadow 


He gave 


earned pelf.’ 
lone and started a business of his own. 
no thought to the buzzing clan, but all intent on 
his selfish plan he lived the life of a hermit free— 
But the 
summer waned and the days grew drear and the 


‘Ah, this is great,’ said the wise old bee. 


lone bee wailed as he dropped a tear ; for the var- 
mints gobbled his little store and his wax played 
out and his heart was sore, so he winged his way 
to the old home band, and took his meals at the 
Helping Hand. Alone, our work is of little 
worth; together we are the lords of earth; 
so it’s all for each and it’s each for all—united 
stand, or divided fall.” 
AN INNOVATION—BANQUET TO THE 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 

The executive committee in making plans for 
the annual convention November 24-27 has ar- 
ranged for a banquet to all members of the dele- 


gate assembly. This will be given at Hotel John 
Marshall, Thursday, November 26, at 6 P. M. 
Admission to the banquet will include only voting 
delegates who should secure an admission card at 
the registration office, Room 115, John Marshall 
High School, on Thursday from 9 A. M. to 
5 P.M. A properly designated person will be in 
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the registration office with a list of all delegates 
eligible for admission to the banquet. The ad- 
mission cards are non-transferable. Delegates 
should see to it that their credentials are clear be- 
fore applying for a card of admission to the ban- 
quet. 

The following compose the delegate assembly 
according to the constitution: 

|. All regularly certified delegates from local 
associations. 

2. All presidents of local associations. 

3. All division superintendents. 

4. One certified member from each county and 
city school board. 





REMEMBER OUR ADVERTISERS 
ach year we call the attention of the teach- 
We should like for all 
those attending the annual convention in Rich- 
mond Thanksgiving week to visit the exhibits of 
publishers and school supply firms in John Mar- 
shall High School, main floor; and, when shop- 
ping at the Richmond stores, we wish to urge the 
teachers to patronize the merchants who have 
taken space in the Journal. We are sure that if 
the teachers fully appreciated the value of this 
advertising to the Association they would look 
over the pages of advertisements in the November 
Journal before coming to Richmond and give 
preference when doing their shopping to those 
stores which have taken advertising space in this 


ers to our advertisers. 


issue, 

We should like to suggest very earnestly that 
teachers shop with those merchants who have so 
generously taken space and thus added materi- 
ally to the annual income of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 

For your guidance, we are printing below a list 
of the advertisers in this issue of the Journal. 


Out-of-State Advertisers 
American Book Co., New York City 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, III. 
Ginn & Company, New York City 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York City 
Newson & Co., New York City 
Practical Drawing Co., Chicago, III. 
Silver Burdett & Co., New York City 
Southern School Supply Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., Danvers, Mass. 
Teachers Protective Union, Lancaste , Pa. 
Thomas Tours, Rock Hill, S. C. 

The John C. Winston Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Richmond Advertisers 
L. G. Balfour & Co. 
Berry-Burk 
William Byrd Press, Inc. 
Mrs. Cook’s Cafeteria 
F. W. Dabney & Company 
Ewart’s Cafeteria 
l‘irst and Merchants National Bank 
Henry R. Haase, Inc. 
Hofheimer’s 
Johnson Publishing Company 
Jonas, Inc. 
Jones School Supply Company 
The Kaufman Store 
Murphy’s Hotel 
Rosewell Page 
Richmond Hotels, Ine. 
Richmond Paper Company 
Schwarzschild Bros. 
Southern Teachers Agency 
Thalhimers 
Virginia Engraving Company 
Walk-Over Boot Shop 





\Ve must reduce our taxes, but we must do it in 
such a manner that the children and the future of 
the county and state will not be endangered. Free 
schools and an education are the heritages of 
young America and they must be held inviolate. 

If the counties are unable to take care of the 
schools, then it should become entirely a State 
function and the teaching payrolls in the public 
schools should be taken over by the State. It al- 
ready pays forty per cent, and, if possible, it 
should be increased to sixty per cent at the next 
session of the Legislature. 

Whatever plans are worked out for the schools, 
let them be done in such a manner that our public 
schools are able to continue the marvelous pro- 
gress made within the last ten years.—Fditorial, 
Crawford’s Weekly. 
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CONSTITUTION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


With Proposed Amendments 


The constitution of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers will read as follows if the pro- 


posed amendments are adopted : 


Article I—Name 

The name of this department shall be the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. (No change.) 

Article II—Purposes 

The purposes of this department shall be: To improve 
the material welfare of teachers; to promote their pro- 
fessional efficiency; to foster a spirit of sympathetic 
good will and helpfulness among the teachers of the 
State; to encourage and assist organizations of class- 
room teachers; to stimulate co-operation among such 
organizations; and to awaken in the public mind a 
sense of the significance of the teaching profession. (No 


change. ) 


Article I1I—Membership 
Any classroom teacher who is a member of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association is eligible for membership 
in this department. ( Amended. ) 


Article IV—Sections 

Section 1. The department shall include the follow- 
ing sections and such others as may be needed: Kinder- 
garten-Primary, Grammar Grade, Secondary, and Col- 
lege. (Added). 

Section 2. Each section shall have at least one meet- 
ing annually at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Virginia Education Association, for discussion of mat- 
ters of interest to the section, for election of officers, 
and for other necessary business. (Added.) 


Article V—District Organizations 
Section 1. In each district of the Virginia Education 
Association there shall be an organization of classroom 
teachers. (Amended). 
Section 2. 


ated with the State organization and shall have the re- 


The district organization shall be affili- 


sponsibility of furthering the work of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers in the respective districts. (Sub- 
stitute for old Article IV.) 

Section 3. 
least one meeting annually, at the time of the annual 


Each district organization shall have at 


district meeting of the Virginia Education Association, 
to discuss problems of interest to classroom teachers, 
to choose officers, and to attend to other business as 
desired. (Substitute for old Article VIII, Section 1.) 


Article VI—Executive Council 
Section 1. The executive council shall consist of the 


officers of the department and one member chosen by 
each district organization. ( Amended.) 

Section 2. District members of the council shall 
serve three years, provided that, in order to have only 
one third of their number retire any year, terms of 
office in the various districts shall expire December 3] 
as follows: 

Districts A, D, G, J in 1932 and every third year 
thereafter. 

Districts B, E, H, K in 1933 and every third year 
thereafter. 

Districts C, F, I, L in 1934 and every third year there- 
after. (Amended.) 

Section 3. Should a vacancy occur in a district mem- 
bership before the expiration of the regular term of 
office, the president of the district organization con- 
cerned shall appoint a person to fill such vacancy until 
the next annual district meeting, at which time the or- 
ganization shall choose a person to serve for the unex- 
pired term. (Amended.) 

Section 4. The executive council shall serve as ad- 
viser to the president; approve the appointment of 
members of standing committees; approve purposes for 
which money is spent with approximate amounts for 
each purpose; act in emergency; and in general protect 
and advance the interests of the department. ( Amended.) 

Section 5 . The executive council shall meet at least 
once a year at the annual meeting of the Virginia Edu- 
cation. Association and at other times and places as the 
council may decide. Five members shall constitute a 
quorum. (Amended from Article VIII.) 


Article VII—Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the department shall be a 
president, a vice president, a secretary and a treasurer, 
each of whom shall serve two years from January 1 
following the date of election and shall be ineligible for 
re-election, provided that the election of president and 
vice president shall occur on even-numbered years and 
that of secretary and treasurer on odd-numbered years 
(Amended.) 

Section 2. Officers shall be nominated from the State 
at large by a Nominating Committee consisting of the 
third-year district members of the executive council. 
Nominations may also be made from the _ floor. 
(Amended.) 

Section 3. Officers shall be elected by a majority 
vote of official delegates from district organizations. 
(Amended.) 

Section 4. 
duties of the office. 


The president shall perform the usual 
He shall preside at meetings ot 
the executive council and at the general meetings of 
the department; shall plan the State programs; shall 
appoint all State committees, appointments to standing 
committees being subject to the approval of the execu- 
tive council; shall be ex-officio member of all State 
committees and chairman of the Publicity Committee; 
shall approve all bills paid by the treasurer; shall no- 
tify district organizations concerned when it is time to 
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elect new members of the executive council and shall 
by suggestion preserve as far as practicable equality of 
representation in the council among primary, grammar 
grade, high school, and college divisions; and shall be 
generally responsible for the well-being of the depart- 
(Amended.) 

The vice president shall serve in the ab- 
sence of the president and shall be chairman of the 
(Amended. ) 

Section 6. The secretary shall keep accurate minutes 
of all general meetings of the department and of the 
meetings of the executive council. (No change.) 

Section 7. The treasurer shall receive and care for 
all money belonging to the department; shall pay all 
bills authorized by the president; shall keep an accurate 
record of receipts and expenditures; shall report the 
financial condition of the department at the annual 
business meeting; and shall serve as member of the 
The books of the treasurer 
shall be audited annually by the Auditing Committee. 
(Amended.) 


ment. 
Section 5. 


Membership Committee. 


Membership Committee. 


Article VIII—Committees 
Section 1. The committees of the department shall 
include : 

1. A Nominating Committee consisting of the third- 
year district members of the executive council, whose 
duty it shall be to nominate for election the officers of 
(Amended. ) 

Publicity Committee consisting of the State 


the department. 

2. A 
president as chairman and the district presidents, whose 
duty it shall be to secure desirable publicity for the 
through the Virginia 
(Amended.) 
3. The following standing committees to be ap- 


activities of the department 


Journal of Education and other agencies. 


pointed from the State at large by the president with 
the approval of the executive council: (Amended.) 

a. A Teacher Interests Committee (or Teacher Wel- 
fare), whose duty it shall be to study problems affecting 
the welfare of teachers, such as health, load, housing, 
recreation, teaching conditions, equipment, rating, su- 
pervision, training, certification, professional growth 
and advancement, employment, tenure, salary, retire- 
ment It shall 
also be the duty of this committee to co-operate with 
taking 
steps as are deemed advisable for the betterment of the 
(Amended.) 

b. A Membership Committee, whose duty it shall he 


fund, investments, needed legislation. 


the Virginia Education Association in such 


teaching profession. 


to enrol in this department the greatest possible number 
of classroom teachers in the State. The vice president 
shall be ex-officio chairman and the treasurer a member 
(Amended.) 


c. An Auditing Committee, whose duty it shall be to 


of this committee. 


examine the books of the treasurer and to report at the 
annual business meeting of the department. (Added.) 

d. A Resolutions Committee, whose duty it shall be to 
formulate the position of the department on matters of 
importance and interest. (Amended.) 
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4. Such other standing or temporary committees as 
may be needed. 


Article IX—Meetings 


The Department of Classroom Teachers 
shall hold at least one general meeting annually at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association. This meeting shall include a 
(Amended.) 


Section 1. 


business session. 


Article X—Amendments 


Section 1. Proposed amendments to this constitution 
must be printed in the Virginia Journal of Education or 
other periodical having general circulation among 
teachers before the meeting at which they are to be 
voted upon, and must be ratified by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of members voting at the annual business meet- 
ing. (Amended.) 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary D. Pierce, Farmville, Chairman 
Lelia Beattie, Alexandria 
Alice Kerr, Leesburg 
Mrs. Chester L. Goodwin, Alexandria 
Eliza D. Lunceford, Bluemont 
Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond 
Margaret Taylor, Leesburg. 





To the Virginia Art Teachers: 

We should be glad to welcome all art teachers in the 
State at the Art Section meeting of the Virginia Education 
Association in November. Think what it would mean for 
the cause of art in our State if the Virginia art teachers 
were working intensively together on the problems that 
confront us. Art touches life at more points than does 
any other subject taught in our schools and unless we 
create a sentiment for it through organization, how can 
we justify our art work to the people who pay for it? 

‘The purpose of the Art Teachers Section is clearly de- 
fined in Article II of the constitution adopted in Novem- 
ber, 1929. 

1. To increase and maintain an interest in the fine and 

industrial arts among the students and teachers in the 
schools of Virginia. 
To get communities interested in the advancement of 
the arts through civic clubs, women’s clubs, traveling 
picture with or without lectures, 
leagues, and other community interests. 


exhibits school 
To keep the arts before the people through the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education and the newspapers. 

Can we count on you, art teacher, to strengthen our 
organization by your presence at the November meeting 
and by your suggestions and discussion of your problems? 
We need you and you need us. Let us show more of the 
spirit of “one for all—all for one.” 

MARNETTA SOUDER, 


President, Art Teachers Section. 
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LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN, LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


To Presidents of Local Associations : 

While you were busy organizing schools I hope you 
found time to get your local association in working order. 

Are your committees all appointed? Have you made 
the new teachers feel that they are necessary in your 
group? 

If you cannot all come to the State meeting in Novem- 
ber then be sure to send your very best to tell us about 
your work and to take back our news to you. 

Watch out for our meeting of Local Presidents and 
do not forget the Thanksgiving service with the offering 
for the Welfare Fund. Some association may want to 
send a gift. 

My best wishes for a successful year’s work. If you 
think I can help you I shall be very glad to try. 

Lucy Mason Hort, Chairman. 


LETTER FROM THE N. E. A. DIRECTOR 
FOR VIRGINIA 
To the Teachers of Virginia: 

Will you help increase the N. E. A. membership in 
your schools this year? Most of your teachers will be 
glad to join, I am sure, if they understand the importance 
of their membership. 

The teachers of the country must unite this year as 
never before. The depression has not yet broken down 
the educational program of the nation, but serious inroads 
have been made. In many sections, salaries have been 
cut, scheduled increases have been omitted, the teaching 
load has been increased or the school year has been 
shortened. A more serious breakdown has been pre- 
vented by the vigorous efforts of local, State and national 
associations. The continuance of the depression, how- 
ever, makes the battle more difficult and more important. 

For the sake of the children we must organize our 
forces and fight harder than ever. The public must. be 
made to realize that retrenchment programs which im- 
pair the efficiency of the schools threaten the welfare of 
children and retard the return of prosperity. Experience 
has convinced me that most teachers are prefectly willing 
to join their professional organizations when they know 
about the services which these associations render. They 
look to superintendents and other leaders for guidance in 
these matters. Professional spirit, dynamic leadership, 
and definite enrolment plans are the prerequisites of 
success. 

Virginia membership made a better growth during the 
year 1930-1931. Let us keep it going. For the first time 
we have a county with a 100 per cent membership—Prin- 
cess Anne county. We have had for some time two cities 
with a 100 per cent enrolment—Lynchburg and Newport 
News. I am looking for you to bring your county or city 
on a 100 per cent line. I am sure you will when you 
realize that membership in the N. E. A. means member- 
ship in the Classroom Department of the N. E. A.—the 
only department that does not charge an additional fee. 






I hope you are planning to attend the State Association 
in Richmond in November. Make your plans to attend 
the Friday night meeting as Mr. Crabtree, the executive 
secretary of the National Education Association, will 
speak to us. I am sure that after you hear him you will 
realize how much the N. E. A. means to each individual 
engaged in this great work of trying to educate the boys 
and girls of the entire country. 

I trust I shall see you in November. 

Yours truly, 
EpirH B. JoyNes, 
State N. E. A. Director for Virginia 





CRAIG COUNTY TEACHERS INSTITUTE 

The Craig County Teachers Association met at New- 
castle High School October 2, 1931, with approximately 
100 per cent of the teachers present. 

The teachers voted 100 per cent membership in the 
Virginia Education Association. 

The schools of the county are progressing nicely under 
the efficient leadership of Supt. J. W. McCleary. The 
county has two accredited high schools and one junior 
high school. The school board was able to run the one 
and two-room schools eight months and the high schools 
nine months last session, and it hopes to be able to do the 
same for the present session. Craig is one of the smaller 
counties, but it can boast of a low percentage of illiteracy. 

We are hoping for a still more prosperous future and a 
betterment of finances. 

S. A. CANoneE, Secretary. 





PER DIEM COST OF EDUCATION 
By Witt1am Dow Boutwe Lt, U. S. Office of Education 

Suppose Miss Average Teacher were to summon John 
Median Pupil to her desk after the arithmetic class and 
say, “Now, John, our schools are usually free, but to- 
day the principal has asked me to charge all the pupils 
in this room for my services in teaching long division 
during the last hour. When you go home, please ask 
your father and mother for the money, because I want 
them, as citizens, to know how much I am paid for 
teaching their child.” 

Fantastic as this scene is, let us imagine it. How 
many readers of this column can guess how much money 
the teacher asked John to bring? 

The answer, which comes from the information on 
education collected throughout the nation by the U. S. 
Office of Education, is six and one third cents. 

The average daily cost of educating a child in Ameri- 
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can schools is fifty-one cents. Since expense for instruc- 
tion is about 75 per cent of the entire cost, the daily 
charge for teaching per pupil is thirty-eight cents, or six 
and one third cents per hour. Much has been written 
about the economies of mass production of many stand- 
ard products. What about the remarkably low cost of 
mass education, every product of which is expected to 
be different ? 





THE PROBLEM OF RURAL EDUCATION 


Rural is about one-third of the 
Nation’s total educational task. 

According to the 1930 census 44,600,000 per- 
sons live in unincorporated and rural territory. 
This constitutes 36 per cent, or about one-third, 
of the total population of the United States. 

About nine million farm children are enrolled 


education 


in public elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States. This means that one school child 
in every three comes from the farm. 

There are about one hundred fifty thousand 
one-room schoolhouses in use in the United 
States. This means that about three-fifths of all 
public school buildings are of the familiar one- 
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room “little-red” type. In addition, many farm 
children are enrolled in the Nation’s eighteen 
thousand consolidated schools and twenty thou- 
sand two-room schools. 

Approximately two hundred thousand teachers 
are working in one-room or two-room rural 
schools. These teachers constitute nearly one- 
third of the Nation’s army of 640,000 elemen- 
tary public school teachers. Likewise, among the 
two hundred thousand high-school teachers, 
about 75,000 are employed in small rural and 
village high schools. 

The preceding facts reveal something of the 
importance of rural schools in the national pro- 
gram of education, but the full significance of 
rural education cannot be estimated solely in such 
numerical terms. The service of the school to 
the children, youths, and adults in rural areas 
has for America a significance which extends far 
beyond the mere statistical statement that it in- 
volves about one-third of the total educational 
job. In a word, rural education is important be- 
cause rural life itself is important. 
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A New York State Commission on Ventilation found, 
after a searching period of scientific study, that, despite 
the scientific knowledge concerning proper ventilation of 
buildings in the possession of architects, hygienists, and 
engineers for more than twenty-five years, there are still 
20 States which retain statutes and regulations concern- 
ing ventilation devices based on disapproved or antiquated 
theories. ‘The report further states that all the evidence 
gathered points to the conclusion that the window gravity 
method of ventilation in the absence of local unfavorable 
conditions is more satisfactory than the fan system. 
<> 

WHEN you try to teach Americanism or patriotism you 
should remember that you must deal with the emotions 
rather than the intellect. The sentiment must be en- 
gendered by example. It may be caught by contact with 
those who really have it. No person ever loved his 
neighbor because he was ordered to do so or arguments 
had been produced to convince him that he ought to do 
so. No one ever loved his country sincerely and deeply 
by reason of commands or logic. 

<— 

Dr. Pau Monroe, of Columbia University, was elected 
president of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions at the fourth biennial conference held at Denver last 
summer. Dr. Monroe is the director of the International 
Institute and is the educational adviser to many European 
and Asiatic nations. 

<> 

THE public schools are the State’s main insurance 
against future poverty, crime and disintegration. In order 
that they may function efficiently, they must receive ade- 
quate and continuous financial support. A large part of the 
cost of the schools should be carried through equitable 
indirect taxation. 

<> 

THE most vital factor in any school is the classroom 
teacher. She is more important than the buildings, 
courses of study, and the administrative machinery. 

<> 

One of the outstanding traits of children in the inter- 
mediate grades is a growing sense of their own import- 
ance. ‘Teachers can use this fact to advantage and to 
their satisfaction by letting the children express opinions, 
make choices and decisions, and determine procedures. 
Why not let the children at the close of the day’s work 
express opinions as to gains made and weaknesses over- 
come during the day and suggest plans for the next day? 

<> 

Dr. Sipney B. HAL, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, addressed the Western Section of the North 
Carolina Education Association at Asheville on October 
16. 
<> 


Miss Cornetia Apatr, principal of Franklin Elemen- 


tary School, Richmond, spoke on the general program of 
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Educational News and Comments 








the Wisconsin Teachers Association at Milwaukee on 
November 7. 
<> 

WE have received a great many letters of inquiry about 
the progress of the Retirement Fund. The sub-committee 
and the full committee have done an immense amount of 
work during the summer and especially during the last 
thirty days. They have had a number of conferences with 
the General Assembly’s Commission. Two actuaries have 
made the calculations to determine the cost of a sound 
retirement system., [he sub-committee is now drafting a 
bill to be presented to the meeting of the General Assem- 
bly next January. 

<> 

Out of the sixty two Jeanes Negro school supervisors 
in Virginia fifty two of them attended a conference at 
Tuskegee school the week of October 19. In all 300 of 
these workers in the Southern States attended this con- 
ference. The prominent speakers addressing the con- 
ference were Dr. James H. Dillard, Dr. R. R. Moton and 
Miss Mabel Carney. Dr. C. E. Myers, J. L. B. Buck and 
W. D. Gresham of the State Department of Education 
attended a meeting of Southern educational leaders im- 
mediately after the above conference October 26-28. 


<> 


THe U. S. commissioner of education, Dr. William 
John Cooper, has called a conference of educators of four- 
teen Southern States to discuss problems relating to the 
improvement of instruction in rural schools, according to 
an announcement by the Alabama State Department of 
Education. ‘The meeting is to be held in Montgomery, on 
December 14 and 15, and will bring together State and 
county supervisors, county superintendents, school princi- 
cipals, and those engaged in teacher training in the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 


<> 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges of the Southern States will be held 
at Montgomery, Alabama, November 30 to December 4, 
This organization is the accrediting agency of the second- 
ary schools and colleges of the Southern States and brings 
together every year the leading high school and college 
men and women in the Southern area of the United States. 


<> 


RAYMOND V. Lone, director of school buildings of the 
State Department of Education, was elected president of 
the National Council of Schoolhouse Construction which 
held its recent annual meeting in Richmond October 13 to 
15. The membership of the Council includes representa- 
tives from thirty-five States. ‘lhe next meeting will be 
held in Hartford, Conn. 
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Book Reviews 


VIRGINIA AND THE VIRGINIANS by Ellie Marcus Marx. 
D. C. Heath, New York. 296 pages. 

Virginia and the Virginians by Ellie Marcus Marx 
has many commendable features as a history text for the 
It is not a chronological 
study of Virginia from the establishment of the royal col- 
my to the present day but rather a colorful picturization 


intermediate elementary grades. 


of the cultural, social, economic and political life in the 
different periods of the State’s development. Each of the 
seven parts of the book is built around a main theme which 
is treated descriptively in one or two brief chapters and 
amplified, in succeeding chapters, by simple biographies of 
the leading participants in the period or movement. A most 
pleasing characteristic of the biographical portion is the 
excellent balancing of military with non-military 
heroes. In this connection, mention is made particular- 
ly of the chapters on Cyrus Hall McCormick, Moses 
Ezekiel, Walter Reed, and Richard Evelyn Byrd. In- 
deed an obvious effort has been made to prevent the 
concentrating of historical thought around military 
events almost to the exclusion of others. 

The book is attractive in style and contains well-se- 
lected and engaging illustrations of events, customs, 
people, and places. The print is clear, the chapters are 
reasonably short, and the more involved ones are 
broken into logical sub-divisions. 

That the student may give expression to his study of 
Virginia history, there are suggestions at the end of 
each part of the book of things he may “like to do.” 
Many of them would require much assistance from the 
teacher but there are a sufficient number of suggestions 
for every type and size of community. There are also 
numerous objective tests, under the heading of “Games,” 
which would increase the interest of the pupil and aid 
him in the recollection of important facts. 

So far as facts are concerned, there are one or two 
evidences of faulty research, regrettable to be sure, but 
almost inevitable. The same discrimination in balanc- 
ing the entire book is not so noticeable within individ- 
ual chapters but no serious offenses are committed. 
For the most part the phraseology is good, though an 
occasional slip into dogmatism tends to give a wrong 
impression. 

Altogether, however, Mrs. Marx has done a good 
piece of work, and Virginia and the Virginians deserves 
the attention of teachers who are looking for something 
which breaks away from the old, orthodox style of text. 


E. J. H. 


MATERIALS AND METHOps OF GEOGRAPHY ‘TEACHING. By 
Mae T. Kilcullen, Weber Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. Price $1.25. 

The growing interest in new and effective methods and 
materials for the presentation of geography will find a 
very satisfactory answer in a book especially prepared to 
meet just such educational demands. While limited to 
the presentation of map materials, the scope in this field is 
so broad that students of geography, as well as both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced teachers, will find materials 
and suggestive ideas in profusion. 

Divided into two parts, the presentation deals with wall 
maps of political and political-physical type in the first 
part, and outline maps, both blackboard and desk, in part 
two. Suggestive tests, group exercises, source materials, 
and general information are all given extensive considera- 
tion. Co-operation of the publishers of the various geog- 
raphy books in use today is evidenced in the attractive 
illustrations and the adaptability of material to these dif- 
ferent texts. This book should be equally valuable in 
rural and city schools. 
SHort Piays IN SPANISH by Ina W. Ramboz. Ameri- 

can Book Co. 

Eight short plays in Spanish meet the need of the 
teacher in supplying The 
language, plot and dramatic form are within the easy un- 
Suggestions for 


material for conversation. 


derstanding of the high school student. 
forming “clubs”, an excellent vocabulary, a list of pro- 
verbs and interesting pictures add to the value of the 
book. 
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“Thoroughly Alive’’ 


is what English teachers everywhere are saying of 


McKITRICK AND WEST’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Fr RESHNESS and newness of treatment are apparent in every lesson 

given in this two-year course for the ninth and tenth grades. The 
authors have been remarkably fortunate in catching the spirit of to- 
day’s young people and in dealing with the subject of English in a 
friendly, spontaneous style. 


The course is built upon the unit plan. This plan relieves the 





teacher of the burden of organization, assignment-making, and ex- 
planation. The work is sufficiently flexible to meet different degrees of 
pupil-ability. 

There is a Workbook for the Complete Book and a Workbook for 
Book One and one for Book Two. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

















Something New in High-School Mathematics 


ELEVENTH YEAR MATHEMATICS 


Intermediate Algebra and Plane Trigonometry, Combined 


By Joseph B. Orleans and Hallie S. Poole 


Trigonometry and intermediate algebra combined into a comprehensive 
course in which the two subjects are developed together. 

Arranged in lessons, rather than by chapters, making it possible to re- 
view old topics, drill current ones, and introduce new ones in the same 
lesson. 

Amply provided with exercises for home assignments, tests, drills, re- 
views, remedial teaching. Optional topics for the unusual student. 
Comprehensive tests after each unit have been tried out in classes for a 
number of years. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick St. New York City 
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Be Fe Us 


An Organization BY Teachers FOR Teachers. Provides Best Protection for the Cost. 


PAYS: 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. 
Permits You to Continue Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. 





IMPORTANT—More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than 
with ALL OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


These Features Commend Themselves— Note This Record of Service— 
1. Lowest cost. Paid to teachers in 1930, $207,789.10. 
2. Largest + of ——_. 19 Paid since organization (1912), $1,600,269.27. 
3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. he te ie ATE 
: Mmamaiie ox elk ak Gites. Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education. All teachers need health and accident protec- 
tion, as an aid and comfort when salary stops and expenses mount. 
Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. Address— 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
Or, EARNEST L. CUNNINGHAM, 3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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BEAUTIFUL SONG MATERIAL 


which is thoroughly teachable 
THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


Parker—McConathy—Birge—Miessner 


The music stimulates a love for music, a joy in singing, 
and a realization that song offers a satisfying means 
for the expression of emotion. The selections develop 
the finest musical taste and discrimination because they 
are chosen from the best examples of a wide variety 
of sources and styles. 


The series, basally adopted in Vir- THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES was first 

Zinia, contains ° = . . . . a . 

BOOK ONE (Grades 1, 2, 3) and in emphasizing the individuality of the child and 
Manual | the need of proper development of spiritual and 

BOOK TWO (Grades 4 and 5) ard aesthetic perceptions, The educational plan, with its 


Manual II 
BOOK THREE (Grades 6 and 7) and keen insight into child psychology, insures the full at- 
os tainment of educational values. 

BOOK FOUR (Grade 8 and junior 

high school) 


Oungraded schools) and Book of SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
—_— : ' 41 UNION SQUARE, WEST NEW YORK CITY 


companiments 
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EDUCATORS! 


You will want comfort, 
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tesy, all three being 
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will find these qualities 
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Murphy’s is located in the very heart of the shopping and amusement district, within 
one block of the John Marshall High School, and is convenient to all points of interest. 


EXCELLENT DINING ROOM 4 POPULAR CAFETERIA 
Rates $2.00 and upward 

















